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‘TO RIGHT THE WRONG.” 
BY EDNA LYALL. 
The last instalment of this popular story, which has appear 


ed in special eight-page Supplements, will be published in the 
Bazan dssued Uctober Tth 


THE PRESENT FASHIONS. 

YURIOUSLY enough, however we may plume our 
( selves upon our indepeudence of opinion, the 
majority of us are in favor of the present fashion, 
let it be what it may. When the graceful lines of 
the bel! skirt were in vogue, we perhaps declared 
impressively that hereafter the modiste would plead 
in vain, so far as we were coucerned, for a more vo- 
lumincus and less convenient style. The modiste 
calmly went her way, and when next there came 
from Paris the decree that altered the skirt, so that 
fulness and sweep and hang were altogether another 
thing, she made our latest best gown in the new way, 
aud we liked it 

We always do, as a rule, approve of whatever is 
the present fashion in gowns, wraps, or bounets. If 
we belong to the conservative order, as, happily, the 
best-regulated people do, we throw the weiglit of our 
influence against whatever is outré or loud or out of 
taste 3ut upon the whole, when we open our beau 
tiful new BazaR and turn to ‘‘ New York Fashions,” 
and read that certain stuffs and certain tints and cer- 
tain trimmings are the mode, we hasten to array 
ourselves and our daughters as our favorite jour- 
nal advises us to do 

The eye approves that to which it is accustomed, and 
it takes only the lapse of a few months to make that 
displeasing which was originally charming. Still, 
there are shapes and styles which are, so to speak, 
elemental, aud never quite lose their power to fus- 
The sweep and trail of a princesse gown, 
the jaunty air of a sailor hat, the trim fit of the 
jacket which sets off the curves of a pretty figure 
these, under differing modifications, usually lold 
their own, 

There are also rules, more or less definite, which 
are set for the guidance of those who follow the 
fashion strictly yet judiciously, resolved to be well 
dressed, not to attract attention, aud to set off to ad 
vantage their good points, while concealing their de- 
fects. Thus,a middle-aged lady inclining to embon- 
point will not allow herself to be put into a gown 
which suggests the rotundity of a barrel, with its 
hoops and staves in the periphery of the trimming. 
Her ruffles and flounces will cling to the hem of her 
gown, her puffed sleeves will dip a little, will not 
too strongly acceutuate the amplitude of her bust 
and the depth of her shoulders. One may be in the 
fashion, yet not allow the fashion to make her ab- 
surd. 

Could anything be daintier, more entirely artistic, 
and therefore attractive, than, for instance, the Worth 
tea gown on the front page of Bazar No. 38? One 
sees there that a liviug, breathing woman wears that 
Lewitching- costume ; that her toilette adorns ler as its 
plumage a bird, its coloring a flower. And a glance 
at this beautiful design confirms one in the impres- 
sion that in these days women allow full play to the 
organs of vitality, that their muscles are strong and 
rounded, that their lungs are used to deep inspira- 
tions of pureair. Thecalling costume in our present 
number, on the front page, is another example of 
good taste. It is no wouder that of a similar picture 
on a Bazar front page a friend writes, with enthusi- 
asm, ‘I have been afraid to dwell too much on her 
pretty face, for fear if I should meet a girl as sweet, 
and gowned and hatted so becomingly, I might be 
tempted to forsake my bachelor condition.” 

A fashion of the present day ordains that women 
should be well. Fragility, thank Heaven, is out of 
fashion. Our girls have clear eyes, glowing cheeks, 
high spirits, elastic steps. They are not half-invalids, 
with the limitations imposed by invalidism. Look 
at them in the Midway Plaisance, or on Fifth Avenue, 
or, if you choose, at Lenox or Newport. They walk, 
they drive, they dance, they play tennis, they engage 
in every occupation with the zest born of high health. 

They dress for out-door life, simply and comforta- 
bly. Fashion ordains this, and Fashion is for ouce, 
in this whirling end of the century, a sensible dame 
with a clear head of her own. And wheu it is nota 
question of going here or there, but of a beautiful 
evening or dinner dress, fashion still provides for 
these occasions gowns in accordance with hygienic 
requirements aud the cuuous of art. 
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Turning over the pages of the Bazar from week 
to week, one sees the present fashivu at its high-water 
mark of elegance and harmony. 


THE HEADACHE. 
Se civilization began, if nut since time was born, 
womeu have been the slaves of a viewless but powerful 
monster whose shadow cau darken the whole of heaven till 
it passes—a monster known as the headache. Aud it is but 
recently that it has been found possible in some degree to 
combat its power. 

Whew the headache results from the indigestible nature of 
food, fasting, a mild cathartic, and sitting with the feet in 
hot water a few moments are the only remedies, But this 
sort of headache is nut frequent among sensible people, or 
those who have learned either what is best for them or how 
to control the appetite. ‘The headache is far oftever boru 
of quite different causes. The most general variety is that 
known especially as the nervous headache, which means 
that the nerves, exhausted by being called upon for more 
than they are able to perform, have rebelled, and ceasing 
their uctiou on the arteries, have left them full of blood, the 
heart still sending tue blood to the head, but the arteries dis- 
tended with the continual pressure, having become inelastic, 
aud having lost the power to contract, and so dilating and 
making the pressure on the brain that is the cause of pain 
und stupor. 

Another headache, and ove as frequent as any, is caused 
by uudue strain upon the eyes, by the presence of astigma- 
tism and supersensitiveness, and by their incessant use 
in bad light. This is to be attended to by the oculist, al- 
though more care in the babit of using the eyes does much 
to relieve the trouble. Still, domestic remedies are not to 
be advised; although if there is reason to suppose the head- 
ache has any connection with the liver, then rapid walking, 
and horseback riding, and dancing, and sca-bathing are 
very effective; and if it is the kidueys which are involved, 
whatever stimulates the skin and promotes perspiration is 
of value. 

The headache which seems to be rheumatic, and is the re- 
sult of exposure to cold or draught or sudden changes, is 
best treated with hot applications, hot-water bags, and gen- 
tle friction at the place of pain, which readily relieve it for 
a time. But wheu the pain is persistent, keeping up its 
sharp torment day after day, it indicates an irritation of the 
finer filaments of the branches of nerves about the face and 
head that no mild household remedies may reach, and that 
requires the physician's oversight. 

There are many ways of easing the nervous and conges- 
tive headaches. Perhaps the best way is not to have them 
—that is, by undertaking no more than the strength is equal 
to, by not wearing ove's self out with too perfect or too 
laborious housekeeping, with too much care or study or 
work of any kind, by dismissing anxieties, by bathing, by 
living in sweet and fresh air, and by taking sufficient sleep. 
Another, and often an easier way, is through the nervous 
effect of the various phenacetive and caffeine and bromide 
preparations that the physician prescribes with more or less 
hesitation. Although it is not possible at the time that the 
headache is on in full force to make much movement, an 
almost sure impediment to its frequent recurrence is to be 
found in easy physical exercises which will call the blood 
from the dilated vessels of the head to warm the bands and 
to fill the arteries in the legs and arms and main body. A 
teacher of gymnastics can best avail here; but in the ab- 
sence of such there are simple movements easily made which 
if undertaken daily and continued for some time will be of 
great use—the circular swinging of the arms extended cross- 
wise, the raising and bending of the legs alternately, and 
stretching out first one and then the other horizontally in 
front while standing on the other, and swinging it in a cir- 
cle, clasping the hands behind the head and leaning the 
body over sidewise to right and left. All this, pursued 
reasonably, will take but a few moments morning and night, 
and will oblige the blood to forsake the bead vessels, and 
thus give those time to assume their normal condition, aud 
do much to prevent the habit of congestion. 


A BOOK PARTY. 


\ JE heard them as 

they left the big 
house below us, and 
from the half-open 
Dutch door we watch- 
ed them climbing the 
hill in the starlight. 
Their lanterns as they 
walked swung like dis- 
ordered pendulums, 
and lit up with sudden 
flashes their wild fantastic dresses. ‘The very air was vi- 
brant with their gayety. They seemed like a band of mid- 
night revellers who had stepped out of some page of medi- 
val romance. Now and then, as they approached nearer, 
a joyous salutation reached us, for the revellers were com- 
ing our way. We had the logs piled high for them, the 
chairs drawn up to the hearth-stone, and the lamps all 
bright. They were coming to tell us, we knew, about the 
book party—the much-talked-of book party at the Penners’, 
to which neither Mrs. Van Twiller nor I could go, having 
missed the train that would have brought us back to On- 
teora in time to dress, 

Miss Van Auken reached us first, kissing Mrs. Van Twil- 
ler in the doorway in a kind of breathless ecstasy as she 
talked about the evening. Miss Van Auken had gone as 
* White Wings,” and been mistaken for the ‘‘ Angel of the 
Household.”. 1 did not wonder at it, nor did I need to see 
her wings to think her like the angel as I watched her later 
on, there where the firelight played over her hair and the 
soft white draperies clinging 10 her. 

It was a miscellaneous assortmeut surely, that over whicit 
she presided so serenely. “ Locke on the Understanding” 
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was there, aud “ A Puir of Blue Eyes.” Then ** A Womau’s 
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Reason,” a pretty creature in pink with ‘“‘ Because” on a 
ribbon bound like a Greek fillet in her lovely hair. And 
‘* The House of the Seven Gables” was among them, too— 
the house with its windows and chimneys and vines and 
Pyncheon over one of its doors’ Then there were “ The 
Lady or the Tiger?” and ‘‘ Puradise Lost” and “ Paradise 
Regained,” and ‘‘ Looking Backward,” ‘‘ Madame Chrysan- 
théme,” ‘“‘Black Beauty,” ‘‘Queen Money,” *‘ Pole ou 
Whist,” and the always handsome “ Prince of India.” 

Mrs. Van Twiller may remember all that they said. I do 
not. I carried away a confused impression of many voices, 
sometimes in simultaneous speech, then in happy outbursts 
of sudden recollection, and now in that y affirmative 
laughter of happy people united in their appreciation of 
some one to whom tribute is paid. I know they talked of 
the great hit of the evening—* Les Misérables ”—two for- 
lorn people, all rags and wretchedness, who baffled the curi- 
osity of every one. They told us too of ‘‘June Field,” who 
lost the prize -~ because of the drawing of lots at the last; 
then of those well-dressed strangers who arrived with bags 
and umbrellas as ‘‘The Newcomes,” and of ‘‘Two on a 
‘Tower ”—a tall tower worn on the head, with the two of 
clubs fastened to it; of the beautiful wife of the painter who 
came as ‘‘TLe Law and the Lady”; of the woman with the 
covers of Mr. Penner’s own books wrought into her dress. 
They told us too of *‘ Oliver Twist,” and “ Notes and Im- 
pressions,” aud of the ‘‘ Spectator” —that dear woman who 
stood a litle apart looking on through upheld glasses, and of 
how even Mr. Penner himself did not guess her title even 
when he told her she seemed only to be a spectator, ‘They 
were full of the tact of the gracious host und hostess—she 
who was the * New England Nun.” And they dwelt on 
the miseries of the little woman who had dressed and started 
down the mountain, only to fall in the mud—it had rained in 
the afterunoou—her lantern had gone out, and she had gone 
home too discouraged to go on. Of all these things I retain 
but a dreamlike recollection. What I remember best is see- 
ing Miss Van Auken rise, and going to the fireplace, push 
back a fallen ember with the tip of her dainty foot. ‘If 
the Penners were not so lovely,” she said—for I joined her 
at once—*‘ their heads would be quite turned with all the 
tributes paid them. You know, down at the Poppycock 
Hills this summer all the art students went one night in pro- 
cession to see them, dressed as the special departments and 
the advertisements in the back of Harper’s MaGazine. 
They were singing un original verse, ‘ written for the occa- 
sion,’ ” 

** How can loveliness turn heads,” I suid, looking at Miss 
Van Auken, *‘ when it’s so busy being those things which 
bend our heads all to them?’’s 

**T will tell the Penners,” she said, smiling at me. I am 
wondering if she did not kuow what else 1 meant. She 
never seems to. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE GRANDMOTHER. 


iv used to be a favorite reproach of our free-spoken for- 
eign critics that the women of America fuiled to carry 
out the promise of their girlhood, that the exquisite rose-buds 
faded without maturing to perfect flowers, aud that there 
were no vigorous noble specimens of womanhood in the 
New World. There may once have been a few grains of 
justice in these bushels of fault-finding, but vone would 
dare to make such assertions now. Our girls are not the 
fragile waxen creatures who excited pitying admiration. 
American mothers are bright and handsome; and grand- 
mothers—there perhaps is the greatest change of all. 

Grandmamma is no longer the gentle perpetual inmate of 
a rocking-chair placed by the fireside in winter and in the 
shadiest corner of the piazza when summer days warrant 
the little emigration from the chimney-corver. The narrow 
limitations of her own or her children’s home do not form 
her horizon; her skilled fingers find better work thau kuit- 
ting; aud her mind, trained and disciplined, is busy with 
noble thoughts and plans, which her well-cared-for physique 
enubles her to transform into action, Great-grandmother, 
even, does not play the rle once thought the only ove be- 
fitting an older woman; she takes a kindly iuvterest in all 
that goes on, ber faculties and quick sympathies being only 
circumscribed by the weakness or decay of her bodily pow- 
ers. She wears the caps and takes the little naps which are 
necessitated by time’s rude touch, but she is susceptible to 
all the beauties of life, and quite ready to add a grace to the 
domestic picture; her caps must be pretty, her dress becom- 
ing; and guarded and shielded by the love and care of her 
descendants of all ages, she is an essential part and orna- 
meut of the dear home circle, while to ber all turn eagerly 
for the delightful stories beginuing, ‘‘ When I was a girl.” 

The French say that it requires the presence of three gen- 
erations to make a perfect home, and, indeed, all the Conti- 
nental vations of Europe show marked attention to parents’ 
parents. But in the Anglo-Saxon races the grandmother 
has a position beyond her dignity as such, and quite her 
own. In truth, one might say that she belongs to the privi- 
leged class in the highest and worthiest sense. Having 
brought up her own family and seen her nestlings take 
flight to new homes, she uses the leisure which she has so 
well earned in a more extended way. Naturally, she exer- 
cises her official right to spoil the little ones who brighten 
the homes of her sons and daughters, but she is careful not 
to interfere with the plans and purposes of the young par- 
rents. Said one of the prettiest and wisest, who had always 
shown herself to be a mother of rare tact and prudence, “I 
thought that M—— was all wrong in regard to her little girl, 
but I did not say so, as I should not have liked my own 
mother to criticise me in such a case.” Great-grandmo- 
ther smiled approvingly; it was evident that discretion was 
a hereditary virtue. 

A generation ago traveiled Americans paid glowing trib- 
utes to the Eng 
beauty and wit, reigned as queens of society; and with their 
admiration mingled a decided element of surprise that older 
women should attain and retain such positions. To-da 
we understand it perfectly, and know that were the grand- 
mothers to be eliminated the social fabric would lose its 
brightest and most valued components. For the grand- 
mother is a power; she is found wherever women work, 
with a sweet calm dignity all her own, taking part in social 
or charitable organizations; using her pen with graceful 
ease, being as deft with word-embroidery as she was for- 
erly supposed to be only with that wrought by needle and 
silks; adding a new language to her early accomplishments, 
or otherwise developing the talents which for a time were 
compelled to lie dormant under the pressure of imperative 
duties. Withal, she has a most gracious presence, neglecting 
nothing which renders a woman attractive. Whether her 
toilette be simple or elaborate, it is always refined and ap- 
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propriate, the silvered hair is tastefully arranged, and she is 
as well shod and daintily gloved as any Purisienne. 

It happened that the chances aud changes of the warm 
season brought together in a summer home two of these 
modern ndmothers. Each was an accomplished musi- 
cian of the highest order; each a mistress of several forei 
tongues, and of pure English as well; each a woman of the 
world, in the sense of having seen much, and in havin 
moved in the really ‘‘ best society,” yet most unworldly ool 
unspoiled. Meeting every one with the frank ease born of 
culture, their amiable qualities no less than their talents 
made them irresistible, and the members of the little colouy 
gratefully acknowledged that their brightest hours were 
made for them by these charming examples of the evolution 
of the grandmother. M. 
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A NEW ERA FOR BARNARD COLLEGE. 


ARNARD COLLEGE, no longer on probation, now enters 
upon a new era, its first graduates, who received in June 
their degrees and diplomas from the Columbia School of 
Arts, having proved the need of such an institution in New 
York, and the fact that there are young women willing and 
able to master the curriculum prescribed by the Columbia 
faculty. 

The college reopens October 2d, with a Freshman class 
of thirty students, showing a steady increase in member- 
ship each succeeding year. The entrance examination pa- 

rs have been extraordinarily good, indicating the marked 
lm provements in the methods and facilities of | he preparatory 
schools. When Barnard opened its doors four years ago, 
scarcely a school in the city was ready to furnish a course 
adequate to meet its requirements in scholarsiiip. Barnard’s 
standards—with the exception of the Harvard examinations 
—are the only real pressure ever put upon the girls’ prepara- 
tory schools in New York; and the latter have met the de- 
mand with praiseworthy promptness. 

The opening exercises will be Leld in the lower lecture- 
room of the college. 

More work in science will be introduced this year, includ- 
ing a course in zovlogy. Dr. Emily Gregory is still in 
charge of the botanical department, where there is such a de- 
mand for instruction that Dr. Gregory has been forced to 
offer a series of ufternoon lectures, and is even contemplating 
evening work. The department in chemistry is overcrowd- 
ed, as that science has proved a most popular one. The 
chemical laboratory was the gift of Miss Hitchcock, for years 
a private pupil of Mr. H. C. Bowen, of the School of Mines; 
she had long noted with disappointment that there was no 
place in New York city where « young woman could study 
chemistry, and she determined to establish « laboratory that 
should be opened, without restrictions, to her sex. It has 
prospered beyond expectation 

The college is now prepared to give to women work- 
ing for the master’s or doctor's degree, or to graduate 
specials, university work in Latin, Greek, Freuch, the Teu- 
tunic languages, Hebrew, mathematics, botany, chemistry, 
geology, aud philosophy. It forms a triple alliance with 
Columbia and the Teacher’s College, waiving, like the latter, 
the right to confer degrees upon its graduates. It is under 
the sume administration as Columbia, and President Low 
has always proved a most interested friend; indeed, it is not 
as well known as it should be that Barnard has never had 


to work against any opposition from the university. The * 


trustees, in granting the degree to Burnard's graduates, gave 
what has been persistently refused elsewhere—equal hon- 
ors for equal work. The relation between the Barnard and 
Columbia students has always been most sutisfactory, no- 
thing unpleasant ever having occurred to mar the exist- 
ing good feeling; the girls have access to the library at 
Columbia, where they have met with unfailing kiudness and 
courtesy. 

The present quarters are cramped and inadequate to the 
work, and this year the energies of trustees and friends 
will be taxed to raise the requisite amount for the new site, 
the $100,000 building fund having already been donated. 
There are increasing demands for scholarships also, to meet 
which there is but small supply; indeed, the whole enter- 
prise offers exceptional opportunities to some liberal-miuded 
philanthropist. 

Barnard is what might be called a “‘ witness-bearer” by 
Matthew Arnold. The life of women in this city is against 
the higher culture, and therefore an institution which stands 
for thoroughness, for devotion to science, for a genuine love 
of letters, here in the midst of the varied life of New York, 
stands for more than it would elsewhere. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS, 
AUTUMN SUITS WITH WRAPS. 


‘THE convenient fashion of a complete suit consisting of 

a house dress with a street wrap to match will be con- 
tinued throughout the autumn and winter. One of the most 
attractive costumes has for its outer garment a coat made 
after a Worth model, with capes and fichu that swathe the 
figure in a way very becoming to slender women. Such 
a costume made for Mrs. Nellie Grant Sartoris to wear at 
the World’s Fair in October is of violet cloth with a-house 
waist of accordion-pleated silk. The unique coat of cloth, 
lined with ombré silk, has a round waist, cut wide and al- 
most seamless, to which is sewed a full circular basque 
twelve inches deep. Very full sleeves, gathered in above 
the wrist, are almost concealed under a long circular cape, 
which, however, opens in the back and gives a glimpse of 
the coat. Above the cape is a soft fichu of cloth with a 
violet velvet collar, and long poiuted ends that cross in 
front, pass under the arms, and fasten in the back under 
rosettes of black satin. The house dress has a cloth skirt 
four yards wide at the foot, somewhat in bell shape, 
trimmed all around and up each side with black passemen- 
terie of open guipure design. A circular basque piece of 
cloth, similarly trimmed, is sewed permanently to the top of 
the skirt. The accordion-pleated waist of violet and black 
crossbarred silk extends below the belt in a short frill 
which falls on the circular basque. It is belted with black 
satin ribbon, and has in front a small bolero jacket of cloth 
and passementerie, while in the back are braces of the passe- 
menterie over black satin. The collar is of black satin, and 
the sleeves are of accordion-pleated silk. 

Simpler costumes are completed by triple capes of the 
material of the skirt, or else a single cape is trimmed around 
with three rows of ruching or of serpentine braid in clusters 
to give the effect of superposed capes. Other costumes 
are made with partly fitted jackets, or with coats that have 
basques atinched at the waist-line, and are provided with 
very large slccves that will not crush the sleeves of the dress 
beneath. 
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SEPARATE COATS OF CLOTH. 


French coats of smooth soft-finished cloth, imported to 
wear with various dresses, come in dark shades of Havana- 
brown, olive green, or blue, and the always popular black. 
They are trimmed with black moiré or with colored velvet, 
with embroidery done on the garment in rows or in points, 
and, above all, with fur, either black or brown, as a collar 
and revers or shoulder cape, and with borders thereof. 
Their average length is thirty-six to forty inches, and they 
are cut rather more tightly fitting about the waist than they 
were last year, while the fulness of the skirt lately confined 
to the back now extends to the sides, and sometimes to the 
front also. Both single and double breasted coats are worn, 
The trimmings give broad effects, not only on the shoulders, 
but about the hips, which the pode ve in many rows, 
Sleeves are extremely large and of conventional tapering 
shape, the wide top drooping in folds from armhole to el- 
bow. Collars are high and flaring, with fluted pleats at the 
back, and are usually double-faced, one side of cloth, the 
other of velvet or fur, so that they can be worn standing 
high when out-of-doors and turned down in the house, 
The smooth black Astrakhan furs called moiré Astrakhan 
are very fashionable for trimming, one especially stylish 
kind, called *‘ broad-tails,” giving the large marking now 
popular in moiré silks. The dark mink tails in vogue last 
year are more used than ever. while Russian sable is always 
the choicest fur. The crinkled Thibet goat fur, alsa called 
Mongolian, will be used in black and white, and also dyed 
in colors to match the material of the wrap. Jet trimmings 
in various braids «nd galloons like insertions are effectively 
used, while costly garments have much jet in the embroidery 
which is added by the needlewoman. 

The triple skirt or else several narrow circular basques of 
cloth are sewed to fitted coats of the newest model. Thus 
one, of tobaceo-brown cloth. with the single-breasted waist 
closely fitted, has three full circular skirts added at the 
waist-line, the upper and lower layer being of the cloth, 
while that between is of the black * broad-tail” Astrakhan. 
A vest with revers and flaring collar is of the black fur, 
while the mutton-leg sleeves are of ombré velvet, cut large 
and drooping from the top, and entirely without trimming. 
Sometimes six overlapping narrow basques of cloth neatly 
stitched or braided are added to fitted coats with good effect. 

Coats with the full skirt or umbrella back are now made 
fuller than ever, the under-arm forms being also widened 
below the waist-line. These are usually made double- 
breasted, with the front partly fitted instead of straight, as 
thev were last year, and are liked by women of slender figure. 

While dark colors are preferred for cloth coats, the best 
Paris couturiéres still make light tan-cloth coats for rather 
dressy garments with circular collarettes of black or brown 
moiré or velvet edge! with fur, the lower part of the cont 
heing embroidered with jet in vandyck points. For every- 
day use are coats of simple shape, double-breasted, with 
strapped seams and stitched edges, entirely without the 
frills and furbelows of more elaborate garments, 


STYLISH BLACK COATS. 

Moiré, velvet, satin, peau de soie, and short-pile plush are 
used for black coats that are to form part of stylish black 
costumes, or else to be worn with various colored dresses. 
While moiré is the fabric of the season, Pingat still uses the 
becoming satin for coats, with fulness of skirt added in the 
back and side forms. On the waist is posed a bolero of 
ombré brown shades embroidered with jet in rays spreading 
to represent the rising sun, and finished in front with long 
scarf ends that fall almost to the foot. Sara Meyer makes 
black coats of short pile plush with shoulder frills of moiré, 
and a point of moiré falling back below the waist in front 
and back thickly wrought with jet. The black moiré coats 
are cut with princesse back and sides, giving much fulness 
in the skirt, and are trimmed with circular shoulder pieces 
edged with black feathers and narrow white lace. These 
are very elegant garments, and will doubtless be the choice 
of fashionable women. The fancy for black and white 
together has brought ermine into favor as a collar, cape, 
and binding for coats of black velvet, or moiré, or the short- 
pile plush. Other black velvet coats closely fitted have 
a girdle or bodice effect given by many rows about the 
waist of narrow jet galloon, which is scarcely more than 
braid. A full collarette has similar rows of jet. while the 
collar is of moiré Astrakhan, and a binding of the same fur 
extends like a roll down the front. 


CAPES OF ALL FABRICS. 


Capes will rival coats again this season, and are of many 
fabrics and various lengths. Indeed, the prediction is that 
they will be the most popular garment, as they are easily 
put off and on, and do not crush the large dress sleeves. 

Cloth capes of smooth or of fleecy surface will be chosen 
for general wear, and those of moiré or velvet for éomplet- 
ing elaborate calling costumes. They are made with great 
fulness, which may be confined to a few pleats near the back 
seam or may extend all around. Short capes for early 
autumn wear reach just below the waist-line, and come in 
red, brown, or blue cloth, braided all over effectively in 
snail or vermicelli patterns, sometimes separated in sections 
by lengthwise bands of braiding that look like insertions. 
Other cloth capes are much longer, falling almost to the 
knee, and finished with a flounce of cloth, or else braided in 
rows or clusters of serpentine braid. Everything is done to 
give a broad effect to these capes without adding height on 
the shoulders, the collarette or bertha ruffle being very full 
but drooping, with usually a flat heading of some sort as 
piping folds or insertions. Triple capes remain in favor, and 
are edged with fur or with broad serpentine braid that has 
the effect of being embroidered. A ruche at the neck is 
— as popular and often more becoming than the high 

aring collar, which is generally faced well inside, that it 
may be worn turned down. A fur collar and the butterfly 
collaretie are made of the popular brown or black furs on 
cloth capes of anv color. 

The fancy for black is shown especially in capes that are to 
add a stylish touch of black to any colored costume. They 
are made of old-time moiré trimmed with jet and feathers, 
or else with black net ruches or ruffles edged with narrow 
white lace. The French novelty is a double cape of black 
moiré drawn in the back over a fitted waist that falls in 
long tabs in front to the foot in mantilla fashion. This has 
epaulettes trimmed with appliqué velvet and jet, and a 
high flaring collar bordered with sable, similar fur edging 
each cape. Light colored linings of brocade are in such gar- 
ments. While the taste is for bands of trimming around 
capes, there are many lengthwise bands of hand embroidery 
on velvet down capes of moiré or of satin. Short moiré 
capes that scarcely conceal the waist have ruches of net or 
of black ostrich feathers finished with white duchesse or 
Valenciennes lace. Full capes of black velvet have three 
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wide rows of passementerie around them and on the collar- 
ette. Deeper capes of velvet with a flounce of the sume at 
the foot have seven or eight rows of silk and jet braid in 
serpentine lines above the flouuce, aud the same trimming 
is repeated on a full collarette. 

CARRIAGE CLOAKS. 


The Satolli cloak for the carriage is a Worth model, imi- 
tating priestly garments of loose sacque shape with large 
flowing sleeves. This curries out the fashionable taste for 
black and white by being made of black velvet trimmed 
effectively with cream-white church lace. A simple long 
cloak is a circle of dark blue cloth reaching to the foot, and 
belted in at the back under a short cape covered with rows 
of black serpentine braid, then trimmed around the high 
collar and down the front with black Angora fur. Tan 
cloth lined with heliotrope is made up in an extremely long 
and wide cloak for the carriage; the arms pass out under a 
double cape of éminence velvet bordered with Russian sable. 
A cape collarette is of tan silk edged with fur, and there is 
the quaint old-time finish of a flounce of cloth at the foot 
of this voluminous garment. 

For evening wear, when only a light wrap is needed, are 
short full capes of Nile-green, pink, or red cloth, braided all 
over with black soutache edged with gilt, and furnished with 
a collar of black Thibet fur, which also extends down the 
edges of the front as a binding. Other evening wraps are 
deep capes of light tan cloth, or of green or éminence purple 
velvet, cut very full,and opening on a while satin front 
trimmed with mink tails. A gold collar wired in points has 
miniature heads of minks under each point peeping out from 
rosettes of white satin. These are Pingat’s favorite models. 
Double capes of pink ottoman cloth in large reps edged 
with white Mongolian fur are becoming wraps. Triple 
capes of white cloth are bound with ermine, and havea flar- 
iug collar of the black and white fur. 

Thanks for information are due Madame Barnes; Messrs. 
STerRN Brotuers ; and Lorp & Tayior. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OUR GREAT WEST. By JULIAN RALPH, Author of ‘On 
Canada’s Frontier,” ** Chicago and the World’s Fair,” 
etc. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 

THE WHEEL OF TIME: Including the Three Stories en- 
titled The Wheel of Time, Collaboration, and Owen Wu- 
grave. By HENRY JAMES. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. 

THE TWO SALOMES. A Novel. By Marta Louise Poot, 
Author of “Daliy,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 

ON THE ROAD HOME. Poems. By MARGARET E. SANG- 
STer. With Four Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 

THE PRINCE OF INDIA; Or, Why Constantinople Fell. 
By Lew. WALLACE, Author of ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” “ The Boy- 
hood of Christ,” etc. 2 Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 50; Half Leather, $4 00; Three- Quarter 
Leather, $5 00; Three-Quarter Calf, $6 00; Three- 
Quarter Crushed Levant, $8 00. (dn a box.) 

THE CLIFF-DWELLERS. A Novel. By HENry B. 
FULLER. Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

ESSAYS IN LONDON AND ELSEWHERE. By HENRY 
JAMES. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

THE WORK OF JOHN RUSKIN: Its Influence Upon 
Modern Thought and Life. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 
With Portrait of the Author. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 00. (In ‘* Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 

NOWADAYS, AND OTHER STORIES. By GeorGE A. 
HIBBARD, Author of “‘Iduna,” etc. Illustrated by the 
Author. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

OTHER ESSAYS FROM THE EASY CHAIR. By GEORGE 
WILLIAM Curtis. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 00. (In “ Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 

THE PRIVATE LIFE. Three Stories: The Private Life, Lord 
Beaupré, and The Visits. By HENRY JAMES. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 

THE REBEL QUEEN. A Novel. By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. By JOHN BONNER, 
Author of ** A Child’s History of Greece,’”’ ‘* A Child’s 
History of Rome,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 00. 

THE COMPLAINING MILLIONS OF MEN. A Novel. By 
EpWARD FULLER. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

THE REFUGEES. A Tale of Two Continents. By A. 
Conan DOYLE. Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 

THE DISTAFF SERIES. Volumes published: 

THE KINDERGARTEN. Edited by KATE DOUGLAS 
WIGGIN. 

HOUSEHOLD ART. Edited by CANDACE WHEELER, 
EARLY PROSE AND VERSE. Edited by ALICE MORSE 
EARLE and EMILY ELLSWORTH ForD. 
THE LITERATURE OF PHILANTHROPY. 

Frances A. GOODALE. 
WOMAN AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION. Edited by 
ANNA C. BRACKETT. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 each. 


Edited by 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harper's CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps, 








Alphabet for marking 
Linen. 


T i! phabet, for marking 

handkerchiefs and other 
linen, is of similar Japanesque 
given in two 
recent numbers of the BaAzaR 
but in this the initials, instead 
of being interlaced to form a 


st e to those 
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cipher, are grouped closely 
side by side in the manner 
now greatly in vogue for 
marking The letters are 


repeated, the better to show the manner of effecting combinations, 


and are accompanied by 
lines of the 
In satin stitch 
round solid effect 


DANCING 


| ANCING is so graceful, so charming, so fascinating as an ac 

complishment, that no young man or woman can be considered 
to have been properly educated if he or she has not received proper 
in this essential social art 
giving and receiving pleas 


training 


ignorant of dancing must 


ous. To dance well is to carry one’s self with an air of distinction, 
to bow with grace, to have 


the courtly manner of the 
best society Education 
in this accomplishment 
should begin while young 
people are still chikiren, 
an there are few prettier 
sights than that of a Sat 
urday afternoon at a dan 
where, mo 
thers and nurses sitting 
by, little men and women 
take their dainty small 
steps and bévave with the 
punctilious grace which 
the occasion exacts, learn 
ing the various figures 
with a graceful ease, dif 
cult of attainment in later 


cing - school, 


life The perfect uncon 
sciousness of self, the 
savoir-faire, which in the 
drawing-room are ac 


quired at a great cost to 
sensibility by the diffident 
and the awkward, who do 
not learn the petits soins 
when young, are the dow 
er of those who are taught 
the poetry of motion while 
they are in the formative 
period of lif 


A mother who is foresighted and careful will often arrange a 
dancing-class at her own house for her children and those of her 
neighbors, engaging the services of a competent instructor, and 
keeping her children and their associates thus strictly under her 


own superv ision 


Dancing-classes of grown-up young people are select and ex 
clusive affairs under the patronage of some geutlewoman or wo 
men who are of undoubted position, and who chaperon the class 
y on the weekly occasions of their practice, but at the oth 
er pleasant social affairs, receptions, theatre parties, etc., 
are the natural outgrowth of the dancing-class. 
friendships, sometimes growing into betrothals and happy mar 
riages, are the not infrequent result of the informal acquaintance 
of the dancing-class, where young people are brought together in 


' 


not ou 


a happy and natural way, 
yleasunt affair being one 


ife and good neighborhood 





letters are worked in stem stitch, and the shaded parts 
worked finely and closely over 
The initials are transferred to the linen by means 
of carbon paper laid between the letter and the material 


a crescent-and-star vignette. The light 


padding to have a 


CLASSES. 


To dance well is to be sure of 
ure on many occasions, when the person 
of necessity find the time extremely tedi- 






Fig. 1.—Work-Bae wirn Friar Pocker. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For description see paltero-sheet Supplement. 


which 
Very charming 


their elders looking on, and the whole 
of the agreeable associations of home 


Fig. 8.—Szorm0n or Exsnorwery or Work-Bae, Fie. 1. 
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Wat-BaskET FOR 
Dust CLorus, ETc. 
For description see pat- 
tern-sieet Supplement. 


The danee of the 
resent day is nota- 
Bly free, in good so- 
ciety at least, from 
objectionable —_—fea 
tures, and the tra 
ditional distrust of 
it, which formerly 
obtained in some cir- 
cles, is now seldom 
met with. Less state- 
ly than the minuet, 
the dancing one now 
sees is full of delicate 


and respectful courtesy from 
the one sex to the other, and 
shows no sign of declining in 
its deserved popularity. 


IN THE SWIM. 
7 expression is slangy, 

but it is also picturesque. 
To be in the swim is to be in 
the midst of that gay whirl, 


that dizzy, eddying, never- 
ceasing round of .amuse- 
ments, diversions, engage- 


ments, which makes up soci- 
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CrocHet MAT.—{For description see pattern-sheet Supplement.) 
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LitrLe Grru’s Cap. 


For pattern and description see 
No. VII. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


ety’s vivid life. It is in- 
ferred, too, that a person 
in the swim is in the best 
circles; that he is on terms 
with the four hundred; 
that his name is to be 
found in the bright and 
sparkling society columns 
of the daily press, that he 
is a person of good for- 
tune or good breeding or 
good family. 

Au interesting side light 
is thrown on the way in 
which people who are 
happy enough to be in the 
swim are regarded by 
those who observe that 
charmed circle froma safe 
distance by a passage in a 
recent popular novel, The 
Clif’-Dwellers. Far from 
being the inhabitants of 
some out-of-the-way and 
little-penetrated region in 
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the wilderness, the Cliff- 
Dwellers are residents of 
that wonderful city of our 
own times, Chicago, a city 
that has grown up, so to 
speak, as if at the beck of 
a fairy’s wand in a half- 
century that, compared 
with the ages, is as a drop 
in the bucket. 

The scene is in a restan- 
rant. George Ogden, a 
new-comer from the East, 
is taking his simple lunch 
eon at a table in a corner, 
and the young girl who 
waits on him is carrying 
on a running stream of 
talk, excused by the fact 
that she remembers him 
as having boarded in a 
private house where she 
had been a maid, and that 
the rush of customers is 
for the moment over. 





Fig. 3.—Skrrt or Serce 
CostTumE, Fie. 1. 
For diagram and description see No. 
I. on patteru-sheet Supplement. 
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Back View or Jacket, 
Fie. 2, on DousLe Pace. 


but she takes a certain vica- 
rious plessure in contem- 
plating beings whose robes 
are purple and fine linen, 
and who fare sumptuously 
every cay. 


When g Good Memory is 
not a Blessing. 

” \ HY is she so disagree- 

able, do you think ?” 

‘* Because, unfortunately, 
she has such a good mem- 
ory. 

Now this question I over- 
heard asked the other morn- 
ing by a well-dressed wo- 
man, of a friend, and the an- 
swer seemed at first a curi- 
ous one. I confess that I 
listened with interest for 
more information, but the 
ding-dang of the electric car 
prevented further enlighten- 





Coat ror Girt rrom 2 To 4 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


This waitress is a young person with aspira- 
tions. Waiting with her is a stepping-stone 
to type-writing. There is no predicting the 
heights which a type-writer may not scale. 
She amuses her leisure by reading about peo- 
ple who are ‘‘ in the swim,” and she has her 
favorites among these 

‘** There’s Mrs. Arthur J. Ingles, three hun- 
dred and something Ontario Street—do you 
know her? Now there’s a woman that in- 
terests me. She's in the papers every day; 
she goes everywhere. She's ‘way up, I 
guess: I'd be wild if she wasn’t. She was at 
a dance last Tuesday, and she gave a recep- 
tion the day before, and her sister is going to 
be married next month. It’s easy to follow 
folks since the papers began to print their 






big. 1.—Serce Costume witu Tuipie Cape. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
Por pattern and description see No. 1. on pattern-shect Supplement. 
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Frock ror Grr From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. V. on patternu-rliect Supplement, 


Ciotn Gown wit Lone AppED Basque. 
For pattern and description see No. 1X. ou patteru-sheet Supplement. 






















ment on the subject. Yet, in thinking it 
over, I came to the conclusion that the reply 
was too often painfully true, For example, 
how unpleasant a person it is who remembers 
the age, even to the day of the month, of the 
spinster relative; who has forgotten no in- 
stance of the unfortunate love affair of poor 
Miss Blank, although it happened ages ago; 
who recalls the fact that half a dozen nice 
girls refused Mr. Dash cre he secured the 
matrimonial catch of the season! 

There is the memory for slights, fancied or 


Back Vrew or Coat, 
Fic. 6, on DovusLe 
Page. 






Back VIEW or 
Cape, Fie. 7, on 
DovusBLe Pace. 


Piarw Sirk Perricoat 


For diagram and description see patiern- 
sheet Supplement. 


names all bunched up the way they do, 
and Mrs. Arthur J. is one that I've fol 
lowed pretty close. 

‘*She gave a dinner last week. Cov- 
ers were laid for ten. What does that 


“She wore heliotrope satin. Orna- 
ments, diamonds. Great,wasn’tit? One 
of our girls brought down a book this 
morning about Lady Guinevere. Guine- 
vere—your grandmother! What have we 
to do with Lady Guinevere, or what is 
Lady Guinevere to us? But when it 
comes to people living in your own 
town, why, that’s getting down to busi- 
ness.” 

Probably the “ladies and gentlemen” — 
we like the decorous,ceremonious phrase, 
with its flavor of perfume and air of 
grace, better than the brusque,curt ‘‘ men 
and women,” which has usurped its 
place—the ladies and gentlemen “in the 
swim ” little dream of the entertainment 
they afford, simply as a spectacle, to the 
people down below, who can never hope 
to compete with these children of af- 
fluence and splendor. There goes the 
tally-ho, with its musical challenge, its 
spirited steeds, its freight of girls and 
their escorts, with comfortably smiling 
chaperons enjoying the outing. Away 
and away it takes its course, t the 
gay streets and avenues into the quiet 
green country, and here and there a hard- <n 
working woman carrying home her bas- f, 
ket of clothes looks up and is happier 
and blither for the gay sight. She is in 
a very different swim; a fierce chill un 
dertow often threatens to drag her down; 
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Fig. 2.—Bopice or Serer Costume, Fre. 1. 
For pattern and description see No. L. on pattern-sheet Sappicment. 








real, the disagreeable speeches one has heard, the inconsist 
encies and avsurdities of one’s friends. Then who has not 
come across the nagging, annoying memory that demands 
great accuracy in trifles, that interrupts the teller of anec- 
dotes to straighten out times avd dates, and insisis upon 
correcting every mistake, and thus loses the point of the 
story in the vain endeavor to get the exact hour when it 
occurred 

Memorics like these are surely uncomfortable, not only 
for their victims, but also for their owners. Yet this is far 
less sad than the memory that calls up distine!ly and circum. 
stantially every detail of the scandal so long hushed up and 
perchance lived down in the Nameless family. Alas, also, for 
the memory of those who have indeed much to forgive, and 
yet who recollect so vividly, so painfully, the past injury, 
the by gone suffering, that a draught of Lethe would indeed 
be the most desirable of all gifts. 

But by this time I had reached my destination, and as I 
stepped out of the noisy car and turned into a quiet street, 
the other side of the question presented itself to my mind, 
and I thought how people with a keen sense of dates, and to 
whom former days are more real than the present, must suf.- 
fer when in the company of one who ignores exactness, and 
has but a vaeue ippreciation of times and seasons. 

And the moral of my meditations was that a memory to 
be cultivated is one that calls back from oblivion the plea- 
sant happenings of life—the charming people once known, 
the good deeds of others—and yet whose dates, when neces 
sity requires them, can be depended upon as altogether 
trustworthy 


TREVETHAN OF ESSEX 
BY LUCY C. LILLIE. 
\ THEN Lady Trevethan gave an “afternoon” of tableaux, 
music, or the like, it was an understood fact that not 
only were her guests to be strictly on time, but the most 
decorous silence was to be observed during the performance. 
Betweenwhiles, with a certain sense of escaped bondage, 


voices rose and fell so esgerly as almost to dampen the ar- 
lor of those who ‘‘came next” on programmes apt to be a 
trifle heavy; and so it chanced that on a certain afternoon, 
during an interval of the kind, the conversation of two 


young people not too prominently in the foreground was 
lost to the general ear 

I'm so glad we could sit back here,” the girl was sigh- 
ing, drawing a breath of satisfaction. 

‘You see, that’s the only reason I dared say be ten min 
ites lite,” her companion answered. ‘‘ Now, my darling, 
really I must see Mrs. Brooke to-night; you know it’l! look 
awfully shabby not to tell her. I'd like to preach it from 
the house-tops at once,” 

Oh, Charlie!” The girl's fair soft eyes were turned upon 
him beseechingly. ‘lt was so lovely having it all to our- 
selves! Don’t you hate being congratulated ?” 

‘* Well, you see, dear,” laughed Sir Charles Trevethan, 
looking with indulgent fondness on the girl beside him, 
‘‘my experience is probably narrower than yours. I've 
been less subject to the torture.” 

How can you when you know I was never really en- 
gaged before? 

‘Don’t apologize, my child. Heavens! Nora, it sounds 
wonderful to think of it! And yet, though it’s not twenty- 
four hours ago, I feel as if it had been always my fate or 
fortune.” 

**Grandmamma will be—” The girl paused reluctantly, 
doubtless with some vision of the very characteristic man- 
ner in which old Mrs. Brooke would receive the news that 
Sir Charles Trevethan had proposed for her granddaughter’s 
hand. It brought a tinge of soft pink into the clear health- 
ful white of her cheek. The young man at her side was 
quick to observe it 

* Oh, never mind, my darling,” he said, lightly. “Idon’t 
doubt the old g—lady will not say no, and I'll try and make 
things as pleasant all around as | can. I know what she'll 
like me to say, I fancy.” 

The two pair of young and happy eyes met, smiled sym 
pathetically, and a small gloved hand found its way cau 
tiously into a larger. firmer one. 

You're such un old dear!” sighed the girl, in the delicious 
whisper which belongs to eariy hours of such companion- 
ship; avd bow many more of these old-fashioned sentiments 
would have been exchanged I cannot say, since at this mo- 
ment Nora Shiricy's little sigh of content was lost iu the 
opening burs of *‘ Tar-ra-ra boom-de-ay,” which musie of the 
moment preceded an ingenious song and dance by a voted 
young professional engaged for half an hour at the price of 
an eveving s pe rformance at her own theatre. 

The reaction was almost too much for the audience, who 
applauded loud and long, but it was the last number on 


the programme. The famous soubrette positively could 
not give an encore, and had, indeed, only time for a nod and 
smile to Charlie Trevethan, who was handing his sweetheart 
into her carriage just as the fair one of Gaiety fame was 


being driven rapidly home. 

l'il be punctual, my darling,” he said, leaning bis blond 
head aud broad shoulders into the window of the brougham, 
and, much to the disgust of certain young gentlemen cager 
for a few words with the American beauty of the hour, 
effectually hiding her from view. ‘‘ You must tell your 
grandmother toexpect me by six o'clock. Really, you know, 
it won't do to wait longer” 

And hywover anxious the pair might be to prolong the 
delightful secreey of the past twenty-four hours, Nora Shir- 
ley, 18 she drove back to Bolton Garden, was as well aware 
is her lover that the fact of their betrothal the night before 
at Mrs. Monkhaven’s ball must be made known. 

Meanwhile, his handsome young head well in the air, 
Charlie Trevethan walked down to bis club, reflecting — 
the strange but happy circumstances which had led to last 
night’s event, to the mutual pledge of an affection he knew 
to be as well grounded as it was from a worldly point of 
view slightly unauthorized. 

Eight months ag», travelling in the Tyrol, he had met 
Nora Shirley and her grandmother, Mrs. Brooke. That 
with his first glance he was taken by her loveliness was not 
surprising, since it had already been made famous, and was 
in a way fasisted upon by Mrs. Brooke's skill in devising the 
girl's richly simple dress. No furbelowing or tinselling did 
the shrewd old lady, who was an artist in her way, permit 
Miss Shirley’s milliners to indulge in. The faultless lines 
of Nora’s figure, the noble poise of her head on-a neck and 
shoulders Diana might have envied, needed no dressmaker’s 
art to reveal or destroy. The lovely chestnut-tinted bair 
with its backward ripple would have been masqueraded 
under the bands of some coiffeuses; but Mrs. Brooke’s maid 
Joanna was an abigail worthy of her art, and knew precise- 
ly how to softly coil ber young lady's chestnut locks a bit 
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above the nape of her pretty neck, how to reveal the perfect 
little ear, how to let a loose lovelock or two stray from soft 
bondage above the smooth young brow. Those candid 
hazel eyes of Nora’s under their delicate dark brows would 
have lost something shaded by the conventional bung of the 
hour. As it was, the lines and the frank sweetness of their 
glance were unhampered. For the rest, Miss Nora had as 
arch a nose and mouth as could be desired, and to be com- 
mended even by a moulder of classic forms, since without 
their challenge to severity her type might have been con- 
sidered cold. English people considered her—what she was, 
naturally inclined to be unconventional; foreigners adored 
her simple unaffected way of regarding hollow form; but 
all kinds and conditions of men und women declared the 
girl's manners and what was revealed of her nature to be 
almost miraculously devoid, as she was, of anything jarring, 
since it was clear to all who met the girl and her grandmo- 
ther that her tutelage for six years had been in a school of 
cold-blooded worldliness. Doubtless the reason of Nora 
Shirley's charm at twenty was to be found in her inherited 
instincts and earlier influences, for “‘ poor” Jack Shirley, 
as her honest, true-hearted, but unsuccessful father had 
been called; in tenderness by his friends and contempt by 
the Brooke connection, taught his girl up to her fourteenth 
year a far different creed from that which she was bidden to 
learn later. 

When Trevethan came upon Mrs. Brooke’s party it was 
with a prejudice against a girl whose portrait had been in 
print, and her praises published nearly as baldly as are 
those of English professional beauties, but the first inter- 
view dispelled all these fancies. Nora, in one of those art- 
fully simple gowns of a dullish pink, with only a string 
of corals for ornament about that white throat of hers, was 
engaged for the evening teaching pinoele to a nearly deaf 
and very stupid old gentleman, and in order to talk to or 
be near her at all the young Englishman had to sit by and 
assist in the dreary undertaking. 

They never knew just when “‘it” began, but no doubt 
Mrs. Brooke had seen it from the start, and, as young Treve- 
than thought, the old lady over her felt sure that in marry- 
ing Nora he was not only securing their mutual happiness, 
but rescuing her from a bondage which to so clear and free 
a young soul must be intolerable. 

* Oh, of course, grandmamma,” the girl was saying a little 
later, “you must have known it would happen sooner or 
later. I hope” (impossible to repress the sarcasm)—‘‘I hope 
you won't be hard on poor Charlie. I know it’s not as 
much of a match as you expécted—” And here this de- 
signing young person sighed, and looked down into the 
depths of the tire old Mrs. Brooke insisted upon manly all 
the year around-in her own apartment. ‘‘ The Marquis de 
Villemora might have been better, but then,” she smiled 
with another sigh, ‘‘ we never quite—landed—him; did we, 
granny?” 

Mrs. Brooke, from her great chair, on the arms of which 
her white = hands were firmly planted, looked at 
Nora sternly. She was a woman not yet sixty, whose 
features, coloring, and form Nora had inherited. A ‘‘ beau- 
tiful” woman people still called her, not looking her years 
by a decade, but as good a foil in the chilling severity of 
her face and the assumed sweetness of her manner as the 
girl required. 

“You have picked up a great deal of slang, it seems to 
me, Nora,” Mrs. Brooke remarked, calmly. ‘I hope Sir 
Charles doesn’t encourage it. I—well, for my part, I am 
satisfied—if you are.” 

“Tr” The girl’s down-bent face glowed softly, but she 
went on quietly: ‘‘ And why shoulda’t I be? Have I any- 
thing but myself to offer? and think, granny, do—of all the 
grandeur—” She broke off confusedly, but from what 
cause she did not explain. 

“To be Lady Trevethan is not so much,” Mrs. Brooke 
admitted. ‘' But a man of his position—and wealth—three 
eee houses, aren’t they? And the town-house is really 
his, although he lets his mother and sisters live there. But you 
could manage all that, I dare say.” Mrs. Brooke by this 
time was too engrossed in her subject to remark a certain 
dreaminess in Nora’s looks. ‘‘ They would have to take an- 
other house, of course. And the family jewels would be 
yours, naturally. I was told they are maguificent.”’ 

The girl made a quick impatient gesture. Her face had 
paled again. ‘‘Oh, no doubt, no doubt.” She was leaving 
the room, and turned to add: “I must, however, granny, 
make one suggestion. As Iam the person most concerned, 
do not allude to these points just yet. Isn’t it in novels that 
the family jewels are always reset? So probably before we 
see them that will have to be done.” 

She laughed, and went away down the corridor to her own 
room. It was nearly six o’clock. Her heart was beating, 
not with any dread or doubt as to the result of the forth- 
coming interview, but with happiness, dashed by just one 
faint misgiving; but even that, thought the girl, need not 
mur so fair and simple a joy asthe day had broughther. She 
sat down in her dressing-room window, and leaning ber el- 
bows on the broad sill, rested her face in her hands. Not of 
the strip of make-believe lawn, the dusty flower garden, or 
hedge below was she thinking, although her eyes rested upon 
them,as on the evening sky just faintly hinting at a departing 
day. Nor was ber mind absorbed svlely in its new food for 
rapture. 

“It may not—must not—hurt him,” she was saying to her- 
self. ‘‘It must be forever his greatest good, and he must 
see it as I do,” and a smile, wistful and self-compassionate, 
touched her lips. ‘* Do I see it so?” she questioned. 

‘The awful deed is done,” Trevethan exclaimed, when in 
answer to her grandmother's personal summons she joined 
her lover. ‘And now let me tell you my little plan for 
Thursday. Your grandmother has—well, I know she would 
like to see one of my places, so I thought of making up a 
party, just a dozen or so, and going down to the Yews for 
three or four days. I could easily get the people together; 
those nice Brownell girls from New York would like it, I dare 
say, and—oh, well, we'd have no end of a good time; and 
you see, | darling, I'd have the pleasure of showing you 
one of our future homes.” 

He was sitting beside hér on the sofa, and waited for Nora 
to show some of the enthusiasm she had always evinced for 
any of the many delightful “ plans” he had made for her 
amusement, even during the early days of their acquaint- 
ance. Nora’s head was not raised, and her slim little fingers 
were nervously locked together. 

“Why, of course,” she admitted, with singular reluctance; 
**but then—you know, Charlie—” And her eyes, adorably 
gentle in their glance, were lifted to his. “‘ 1 hope you don't 
think I care for any of these externals. Has it seemed to 
yu I was thinking of your rank or your places when I said 

loved you?” 

“My dear girl, no, no; never!” Sir Charles exclaimed, 


anxiously, for there was something ie may J in the girl's 
manner, impossible to define. ‘‘ And, Nora, listen—Z «ion’t 
care half as much as you'd suppose for anything of the sort. 
I've not the—-well, perhaps, proper feeling I should have for 
old family traditions. Now, there’s my nephew Jack.” 

“Yes, yes;” the girl was keenly interested now. She 
knew Jack Trevethan, knew also the sad story of bis fa- 
ther’s life, and she and the lad were closest friends, 

** Well, Jack thinks more, I believe, of one of the old trees 
at the Yews than I do of the whole estate. He’s fairly 
hungry for everything connected with the family.” 

“**Can’t Jack come with us?” said Nora, suddenly. 

Sir Charles’s face fell slightly. Jack Trevethan seldom 
was asked to meet his uncle’s guests, but Sir Charles was 
only too anxious just now to please his sweetheart’s idlest 
fancy. ‘‘ Why, of course, my darling, if you like,” he as- 
sented, with reluctance, ‘‘ but I don’t really know whether 
he'd quite care to himself, you now.” 

“Ob yes,”.exclaimed Nora, eagerly,‘‘1'm sure he would, 
ge if J made a point of it!’ 

Je kissed her, and then his eyes twinkled. ‘So that's 
how the land lies, is it?” he laughed. ‘‘ Poor old Jack! Well, 
I suppose sooner or later you grind them all under your 
wheels.” 

**Oh, Charlie!” Her face flamed. ‘‘ Not that/ No, no! 
I could tell you a secret or two of Jack’s which would end 
that. No,no. Why, Jack and I are just good friends. He’s 
so given to melancholy at times, you know, and you remem- 
ber how I could always cheer him up. Well, I have his 
whole confidence.” 

Sir Charles laughed again. It was such a wholesome, 
honest laugh, and he looked so brave and handsome as he 
sat there, that with the same thoughts darting through her 
mind which had filled it an hour ago, the girl felt new reso- 
lution in what, truth to tell, was rather a hazardous enter- 
prise, especially for an American. 

“‘I'm glad he has so good a counsellor,” her lover said, 
amogenag 6 * And I'll tell you what, my darling—in your 
next téte-d-téte tell him from me if—if it’s a love-affair, you 
know, of the right sort, and money is in the way, he needn't 
hesitate. He’s always been such a proud young cub I 
couldn’t do half 1 wanted to for him, but at such a time 
he can't refuse what is right.” 

The girl's eyes shone. ‘I'll tell him,” she said, and then 
the conversation, with various significant silences, turned 
to the proposed visit to the Yews. 

Sir Charles had been quite right in saying that it would 
be easy to assemble a party for such an expedition, and one 
which would combine elements varied yet congenial. In 
spite of the fact that the season was at its height, some 
fifteen people of various rank and pursuits were invited, all 
of whom accepted it only for a day, but, as Sir Charles had 
observed, Jack Trevethan proved a little ** difficult.” 

“Of course it’s like the dear old boy,” Jack admitted, as 
he strolled beside Nora in the park early one morning. 
** But, Nora, you, knowing everything, must see how I feel! 
It’s such humbug to call me one of the family even.” 

** But Sir Geoffrey adopted you formally, Jack,” exclaimed 
the girl, who knew that every one was aware of the fact 
that Charlie’s elder brother had in an impulse adopted the 
child of a “ daughter of the regiment” to which he had be- 
longed. Geoff had been years Charlie’s senior, and in dying 
had begged his family to care for “little Jack,” a tall lad 
of fifteen then, and to whom he left that remnant of his 
fortune which he had not wasted. Whether it was the pro- 
found sense of relief which poor Geoff's death certainly oc- 
casioned in the family far and near, or their spiritof com- 
passion for and interest in the handsome manly lad himself, I 
am unable to say, but certain it is that Jack Trevethan, as 
he was always called, met with the kindest of treatment 
from his adopted father’s family. He had the best of tutors; 
he went, as Charlie had done, to Eton and to Oxford; he 
acquitted himself as well as ten out of a hundred, and from 
a high strong sense of loyalty, of gratitude, towards his 
benefactors, he never called them his * family,” even to him- 
self; he led a life rigidly free from ail dissipation, even from 
ordinary recreations of youth, and it was this habit of re 
serve and repression which no doubt accounted for the tinge 
of melancholy in his looks and manner, which the young 
ladies of his acquaintance considered so captivating. 

In dissipating this, Nora had discovered a fund of boyish 
enthusiasm to be drawn upon and turned to good accoun!, 
and so it came about that the two were fast friends, and no 
doubt if it had not been for that sentiment Nora hinted at, 
poor Jack’s heart might have suffered, since if she did not, 
as her lover declared, ‘‘grind them all,” she assuredly en 
slaved nearly every single man on whom she cast more than 
the first smile. 

* You talk a great deal of nonsense, Jack,” observed his 
mentor, calmly, and looking up into the pink lining of ber 
lace parasol; ‘‘ and let me tell you I can’t think how delight 
ful it will be for me to have you show me about the Yews 
Charlie says you know and care for it all so thoroughly.” 

Young Trevethan’s thin dark face glowed. ‘Oh, if it 
comes to that,” he admitted, “ no one could care more for the 
place than I do! And as for knowing it. Well, you see, 
when I was a tra a a when quite a little chap, and 
before it was known or fully understood that Sir Geoffrey 
had adopted me—I was allowed to visit the housekeeper 
there, and of course, no one being at home, I had the run of 
the place, house and all. Not a creature but I made friends 
with; and as old Mrs. Tibbetts liked nothing better than to 
have a good listener, I heard every bit of the history of the 
Trevethans and the place itself. You know the others are 
only small affairs—a shooting-box and a sort of remodelled 
farm-house—Dorley Court, that is.” 

“‘ Indeed?” Nora was much interested. ‘“I’d like to hear 
about Dorley,” she added. 

‘Oh, I can tell you about that too,” he returned. ‘‘Oh 
yes, I'm a good guide-book where the Trevethans are con- 
cerned.” 

‘And Charlie tells me Dorley Court is near the Yews?” 

‘‘Oh, only a matter of thirty miles or so—nearer the wa- 
ter.” 

‘* And could you—could I go over there, Jack?” 

‘*Why; yes; but it’s scarcely worth while. Charlie nor 
the girls—none of them, in fact, ever go there, I fancy. It is 
let now.” His face colored. ‘He always says,” laughed 
the young man, “‘ that I must have Dorley when I marry.” 

ora smiled with the charming half.compassionate, wholly 
sympathetic sweetness which one happily engaged person 
can show another less.fortunate in an affair of the heart. 
** Does Nell know this, Jack?’ she said, gently. 

“T’ve told her; but then, you see, Nora, I don’t feel I’ve a 
right to anything but my own three hundred a year. There's 
my confounded pride again!” 

t the upshot of this conversation was that when the 
important day for the journey came, young Trevethan was 
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not only of the party, but had been stimulated by Nora into 
quite a brightened mood, and all the happier because on the 
preceding evening, diving with Charlie at his club, he had 
been shown a very pretty little note from Lady Trevethan 
inviting one Miss Elinor Bendley and her younger sister 
for a night to the Yews. 

** They know it’s impromptu, of course,” Sir Charles said, 
with anxiety to cover up a feeling of confusion under Jack’s 
expression of gratitude, ‘and I suppose they'll come. You 
know her ladyship ” (she was his father’s second wife) ‘‘ well 
enough to be sure she will make any guest welcome and 
well treated, and, to tell the truth,” he added, triumphantly, 
** Nora intends to make them her special companions.” 

In his character of host Sir Charles preceded his invited 
guests by a few hours, taking Jack with him, and all that 
could be done to make his bride-elect honored in this, ber 
first visit to his home, had been thought of since the plan 
had been formulated ; and Mrs. Brooke assumed her state- 
liest manner and most condescending air of approval as she 
and Nora, in the family brougham, were driven up the great 
avenue of yews towards the house. Nora’s eyes, dwelling 
on every feature of the really grand old place, filled softly 
with tears. 

* A superb place,” Mrs. Brooke was pronouncing, “ Real- 
ly,” to Sir Charles, who, beaming with honest satisfaction, 
faced them, ‘‘it makes one forgive the law of entail when 
one sees what it can do for a place and family like this.” 

‘**T’'m not at all sure I care for entailed property,” said the 
young man, gravely. ‘And, radical that I am, I believe 

‘d do away with it to-morrow if I could, It is often a delu- 
sion and a snare; and how many poor chaps hang on by 
the eyelids, so to speak, to some forlorn hope of inheritance, 
some stepping into dead men’s shoes, instead of turning to 
account the good that is within them! Take my own case,” 
he continued, with that kindling of his blue eyes which cer- 
tainly did away with any impression of carelessness his easy 
manner often produced. ‘‘ Had r Geoff lived five years 
longer, I don’t doubt, knowing the life he led, I should have 
idled away all | time, concluding myself his heir, and as 
such accepting a liberal income. aturally, when the title 
came to me it brought obligations with it—but "—his smile 
reached and met Nora’s—‘‘ after all, I lost some better, per- 
haps—” 

Nora said nothing; her look implied, ‘I know what you 
mean,” and the next moment the brougham turned the 
famous curve in the drive which brought into full view the 
home of the Trevetbans. ‘‘ A noble pile,” the guide-books 
called it. 

Seen in the soft spring twilight for the first time by Nora’s 
eyes, it might have been an ideal structure from the past, 
something which had been reared from dreamland or fairy- 
lore, castellated, turreted, its many windows piercing the 
gray stone, here and there framed in green, again arching 
forward, its four doorways leading by broad shallow steps 
to terraces, lawns, and gardens, its main entrance free from 
enclosure yet splendid in proportion—all kindled in Nora 
Shirley the enthusiasm one feels beholding for the first time 
something perfect in pictorial art as well as architecture. 
It was a picture in real life, or in stone and mortar. 

Sir Charles held her hand closely as he whispered her 
** welcome,” but there was no chance for sentiment between 
the two. Just then to show Mrs. Brooke proper attention 
was of the first consequence, and it was fine to see the way 
in which the old lady allowed herself to be conducted in 
state, so to speak, up the flight of stone steys and into the 
magnificent entrance hall, where Lady Trevethan and her 
daughters were waiting to receive her granddaughter and 
herself. 

By Nora’s desire and Sir Charles’s cordial agreement, 
their arrival preceded that of the other guests, so that, in 
spite of the imposing grandeur of the place, the great hall 
with its double stairway and gallery at the back, the lofty 
stained - glass windows, the great fireplace sending forth 
gleams of red and yellow light on oldest armor and tapestry, 
there was a decided informality in the reception of the two 
ladies, and as Nora was a personal favorite of the plain- 
looking Trevethan girls, who thought her simply adorable, a 
sufficient heartiness was given their generally cold manner 
to make the girl feel at home. 

‘*1 had tea sent into the yellow room,” said Lady Treve- 
than to her step-son. ‘1 thought that—cozier.” 

And if not precisely cozy, from its air of cree many 
windows, and lining of old portraits, it was certainly, Nora 
confessed as she was led by Joan Trevethan into the room 
thus designated, as charming a small drawing-room as could 
be devised. 

Mrs. Brooke accepted her seat of honor with dignified af 
fability. Already she saw Nora occupying the seat where 
Lady Trevethan now sat, metaphorically speaking, and she 
herself as a sort of general presiding genius—a beneficent 
but careful dispenser of the good things to be had from the 
house and name and fortune of the Trevethans, for, tall and 
strong aud fearless as the young baronet looked, had he 
not shown himsclf more than amenable to her suggestions? 
And as for Nora, anything so docile as her behavior had 
been since her engagement the old lady had not imagined 

ssible. 

Charlie Trevethan’s blue eyes scarcely left his sweetheart 
as, in her charming costume of silver gray, finished so dain- 
tily in every detail, she sat near his step-mother, sipping her 
tea from the old Dresden cup, while just above her over the 
chimney-piece hung the portrait of the Lady Trevethan of 
a century ago, who had been a famous beauty in the court 
circle of her day. Sir Charles looked from the painted 
beauty, the fair smiling girl in a gown of green satin. with 
the Trevethan pearls on neck and arms and coiled in the 
heaped-up puffs of brown hair, to the living loveliness of 
his bride-elect, whose face, lighted with youth and happi- 
ness, was far sweeter than that of the woman of court tri- 
umphs pictured above. 

‘*When she is mistress here,” was his mental exclama- 
tion, ‘‘what a queen she will be!” And at the same mo- 
ment he encountered Mrs. Brooke’s calm, self-satisfied gaze. 
Her conclusions as to the future had just become fixed in 
her shrewd old mind 

Presently there was a move to show the ladies to their 
rooms, and Nora found herself following Miss Trevethan 
through the wide arched corridors like a creature in a 
dream. ‘‘How can I do it?’ was her internal question. 

Her rooms—a suite fit for royalty—adjoined those of her 
grandmother; but she could be alone in them. There was 
a boudoir hung-in pale rose satin, filted with every luxury 
and comfort that wealth and taste could devise, sleeping 
and dressing rooms beyond, equally harmonious. But still, 
even as Nora, too fastidious by nature not to be charmed 
with her surroundings, moved from one room to another, 
directed the maid what to prepare for the evening, and 
glanced from the windows to the stretch of park and gar- 
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dens below, all representing Trevethan importance, the same 
dreamlike feeling possessed her. 

Sir Charles was early in the drawing-room. All the guests 
had arrived. ‘There was unusual animation through the 
great bouse, and more than one pair of lovers felt happier 
than in many a long day. Sir Charles, coming down stairs, 
had found Jack Trevetban in the hall with a tall, sweet- 
faced, gentle-looking girl—the Miss Nell Bendley of Jack’s 
dreams—and had stopped for a few words of special welcome 
to her, Then he had joined the few who were already as- 
sembled, and fifteen minutes later the great drawing-room— 
a spacious apartment, rich in tapestries, statuary, and white 
and gold satin hangings—was animated by twenty gayly 
laughing and talking people, all eager to greet Sir Charles’s 
sweetheart, but at the same time well aware that there 
would be during this visit endless amusement for their 
individual fancies and inclinations. Then the doors opened, 
and Mrs. Brooke and Nora Shirley came into the room, 

Not one of that company ever forgot the impression she 
produced at that moment, Sir Charles had not vainly said 
his bride would look a queen, for as she moved slowly for- 
ward in a gown of palest yellow gauze wrought with silver, 
her lovely neck and arms gleaming whiter than the pearls 
upon them, her dainty head held high, her face innocent 
yet proud, no Lady Trevethan of the past could have looked 
fitter for her place and title, and the stately old lady at her 
side might have been a dowager of the name. 

“‘Are you dreaming, Nora?” Sir Charles half whispered, 
laughingly, a few moments later, as he was taking her in to 
dinner. *‘My darling, your eyes look as if you were not 
seeing things about you.” 

**Oh yes, | am,” rejoined Nora, cheerfully. ‘‘ You can't 
think how closely I’ve been observing. 1 believe by to- 
morrow I shall be able even to instruct Jack.” 

When dinner had progressed far enough for her to claim 
Sir Charles’s undivided attention again, she continued: 

**There is one favor, Charlie, I must ask ” 

‘A hundred, my child.” 

*Oh no,” she said, very prettily. ‘Only one this time, 
and for the sake of the other ninety-nine you must grant it. 
I want Jack to take me over to see Dorley Court.” 

** Jack—Dorley Court!” echoed Sir Charles. ‘‘ My dear 
girl—” 

She interrupted him. “But I've set my heart on it. Oh 
yes. Nell Bendley can go with us, and I’ve been thinking 
if we could go very early in the morning we'd be back be- 
fore breakfast. I just want to.see it.” 

**Tt’s the most extraordinary thing,” objected Sir Charles. 
‘*And why on earth I’m not to go—” 

‘**No, no,” she laughed. ‘* Let me arrange this one mat 
ter for myself, dear. _ Please say yes.” 

To look at her and say no at that moment would have 
been impossible, and so it was decided, Sir Charles and 
Nora together arranging later with Jack that. by sunrise, to 
gratify this strange whim, they should set forth. 

Nora, for the best of reasons, never could forget that 
morning's journey. She was up by daybreak, took a hasty 
breakfast, and then in a high dog-cart she and Nell Bendley 
and young Trevethan set forth rs as the first splendor of 
the sun was lighting up the park and glorifying all the fair 
green country side beyond. Faint scents of the sea reached 
them as they neared the quaint little village of Dorley, two 
miles back of which stood the old-fashioned picturesque 
dwelling known as Dorley Court. 

Nora uttered an exclamation of delight as she caught the 
first glimpse of the large irregular old brick mansion, far 
more to her own taste even than the splendors of the Yews. 
The lower story, with its low graciously curved bow-win- 
dows, the arched entrance fronting a grand walk, and as 
quaint a flower garden as ever Herrick’s Julia walked in, the 
many and picturesque irregularities of the building, the 
broad lawn and woodland beyond, all under the fair morning 
sky, looked to ber an ideal home. Ne!) Bendley’s eyes were 
quite as intent upon it all. The little maiden was remem- 
bering that perhaps one day she was to be mistress here, and 
there was a furtive pressure of Jack's hand as the trio were 
admitted to the house. The family occupying the place, as 
Nora had ascertained, were away, and so they were free to 
wander about the quaint old rooms; and Nora, eager for 
every detail, listened to Jack’s minute account of every- 
thing—how in one room, two centuries ago, a prince of the 
realm had slept; low in a certain narrow corridor a ghost 
walked at Michaelmas; how in a small turret chamber an 
heir to the Trevethans had been hidden to languish and dic 
She looked, listened, and drove home almost in silence, but 
at breakfast was unusually animated. 

** You surely can’t have letters to write, Nora,” Sir Charles 
said, a little crossly, when she declared her intention of go- 
ing foran hour to ber room 

**Oh, but I have,” said the girl; ‘‘most important ones! 
And Charlie, in about an hour, can I have a talk with you 
quite—qutte alone?” 

Of course she could; and when she returned from her cor- 
respondence, having deposited her letters herself in the mail- 
bag, she found Sir Charles waiting to conduct her to his own 
sanctum—a room half library, half ‘‘den,” but filled with 
evidences of his versatile tastes, for Sir Charles was by no 
means a mere man of leisure. He read, thought, planned 
for the ‘‘ people”; he was interested in art, the dramas, and 
modern fiction. In fact, many of his friends declared he 
was ‘“‘spoiled” for various pursuits or professions by his 
wealth and titles 

Of all moments—hours—in her twenty years of life that 
was the hardest Nora Shirley could have known. 

Sir Charles held her hands closely in his as they stood in 
the deep embrasure of the window, looking down anxiously 
into her uplifted face. 

“Nora,” he said, gravely, ‘‘ what is it, little girl? Tell 
me frankly, unreservedly. You are in some trouble.” 

She nodded. ‘* Yes, unless you will do as [ ask.” 

‘* Ask me.” 

Her glance fell. ‘‘ You must—marry me—as soon as you 
can.” The words came in a low but clear tone, and her 
down-bent face was flaming. ‘‘ And by special license. No 
one but Jack and Nell Bendley must be witnesses.” 

“Nora!” He started back, letting her hands fall. 

“Oh, but you must!” cried the girl, lifting her lovely 
face to his. ** You must, or else give me up forever. There 
is simply vo alternative.” 

** Nora,” exclaimed her lover, angrily, ‘“‘ what mad folly 
is this? What do you think I am—to elope, as it were, 
with the woman all the world knows I am pledged to? 
Are you sane? What am I to think?” 

The eyes looking at her lover were wet with tears 

“You must trust me. Yon will find out—as soon—ten 
minutes after we are married—my reason—and that I was 
right. If you will not trust me in this, you will repent it, I 
know, every hour of your life.” 
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‘Of all extraordinary, crazy, wild performances this is 
the worst.” So reflected Sir Charles Trevethan one rather 
dismal morning a week after the party at the Yews had 
broken up. How Nora had carried her point even he could 
not say. But the fact was that at the present moment he 
was standing with Jack T'revethan in a chilly West End 
church, deserted save for one or two loungers who had 
sauntered in. The curate was waiting the bride’s arrival, 
and all poor Trevethan could think of to console him was 
the fact that at all events the ceremony would make Nora 
his wife, and that he could then hold her to Aer part of the 
bargain—the revealing of that mighty secret. 

A light rustle of drapery, quick footsteps, and up the aisle 
came Miss Shirley, looking very pale, but happy, and ac- 
companied only by Nell Bendiey. A strange conclusion 
did this wedding seem to the ovations of society, the stir 
and flutter Nora’s engagement to Sir Charles Trevethan had 
occasioned; and if old Mrs. Brooke, at the moment peace- 
fully sleeping in Bolton Gardens, could have witnessed the 
affair, I am inclined to think death from shock would have 
followed. But it was over very soon, the names duly regis- 
tered, and the nearly silent quartette went out to the brough- 
am in waiting. They were to drive to a Dover Street 
hotel, where Sir Charles’s lawyer had agreed, also by Nora’s 
request, to meet them. 

He was a rosy-cheeked, good-humored-looking little man, 
this family solicitor, Mr. Drake, and he infused the first 
jollity into the party as he welcomed them, shaking every- 
body by the hand, and trying to look as cheerful as he cer- 
tainly did not feel. 

‘*And now, Nora,” said Sir Charles, rather sadly, when 
they were all in the private sitting-room engaged, ‘*tell me 
to what cause am I to assign this caprice of yours?” 

The girl’s sweet eyes met his with a look of such unutter- 
able content, it was hard for him to keep up the air of se- 
verity he felt the occasion required. , 

‘*Mr. Drake will tell you,” she answered, simply, and 
then turned, going over to a window, where she stood, ber 
arm circling Nell Bendley's waist. 

“Why, you see, my dear boy,” said the old family lawyer, 
with great embarrassment, ‘it is just this way. This young 
lady—I beg pardon—Lady—ahem!—your wife—came unex- 
pectedly upon some evidence—through a visit to an old 
church—that—ahem !—you legally have no claim to the title 
—that, in fact, John Trevethan’s mother had been legaily 
married to your brother. Well—she confidentially consulted 
me, bound me over to secrecy, and I found out, 1 reg—I have 
to tell you that the evidence is conclusive. The supposition 
is that Sir Geoffrey was not—ahem!—desirous of placing 
his wife as mistress of the Yews—in fact, we find he bought 
her off, and she died soon after—so that but for Miss Shirley’s 
discovery the truth never would have becn known. There 
is not a shadow of doubt, I assure you, as to the facts.” 

They were alone, Trevethan and his wife. Half an hour 
had passed since the thunder-bolt had fallen. The others 
had withdrawn to an adjoining room, and now Nora was 
waiting with unwonted timidity for her husband to speak. 

*Nora,” he said at last, ‘‘why did you not make me 
your first confidant?” His arms were about her. He could 
feel the quick beating of her loving heart. 

‘* Because, dear, I wanted first to be your wife—to prove 
that I married you solely for yourself, you know.” She 
spoke rapidly, but with tenderly uplifted eyes. ‘‘ Every 
one would have tried to make trouble for us. Granny never 
would have consented, and you would have perhaps been 
proud and ¢old. But now, sweetheart,” her arms moved 
upwards and crept about his neck, ‘‘I am your wife—only 
Mrs. Charles Trevethan, but the happiest, proudest girl in 
all of England—all the world,” 

And I question whether, as he held her closely to his 
heart and kissed her with the eagerness of husband as well 
as lover, a happier, prouder man than Charles Trevethan, 
Esq,, of Dorley Court, Essex, could have been found, for 
had not this girl proved her love and loyalty as he believes 
to-day no other woman with the world at her feet could 
have done? 





ANSWERS-TO "3 
CORRESPONDEN 


Ostrann.—Yonr reception invitation shonid read: ‘‘ Mr. and Mra. John 
Smith request the pleasure of your company at the wedding reception of 
their danghter Mary and Mr, John James Brown, Tuesday evening, Jaly 
fourth, from eight until ten o'clock, 17 Albany Place, Chicago.” 

Crana Batta.—Yon are not socially known to be in town until you 
send out your carda, Your call of acknowledgment is due only to the 
lady at whose house the reception is given. 

. T.—Write the address at the head of your letter when it is not al- 
ready stamped on the paper, and the date at the end. 

Faitu,—Yon can only hope to create a circle of good acquaintances 
gradually. You might meet desirable people in a reading club or in some 
such way. It ix not too late for you to take up the study of the violin. 

Muss Bb. R.—Paint the parlor wood-work in a dark cherry and the sit- 
ting-reom in oak; that in each case will harmonize with the furnishings 
as you describe them, 

A Sunsoninen. for a waiter to show yon to the dining-room 
Send to the offic for your bill. It i# necessary to register. If the office 
is too public for’@ lady fo find pleasant, the clerk will bring the register 
to you in the jon-room. Hotels differ in their arrangements for 
seating guests at table. 

W. B. F.—A gentleman who has asked the honor of a correspondence 
with you will naturally write the first letter. If he has waited a month 
before writing, you cannot answer in less time, It hardly bids fair to be 
a spirited correspondence. 

Country Tenoramus.—Have bonillon for the first course; oyster patés 
for the second; third, broiled chicken and Parisian potatoes; fourth, 
salad; and for deseert, ices, fancy cakes, and coffee. This is a course 
Innch; but if you wish refreshments to be served at the wedding, prepare 
thin bread-and-buatter sandwiches, oysters in some form, chicken or lobster 
salad, ices, cakes, fruit, and coffee. 

M. T.—1. Serve chocolate, coffee, small sandwiches, fancy cakes, bon- 
bona, and, if yon wish, salads and ices, These last are not essential, how- 
ever. 2% Their presence at your reception is equivalent to a call, and you 
must return it. 

Timpat.—Yon will haye to put your inquiry in more explicit form. 
Diligent search among bakers and confectioners fails to reveal any such 
article as you mention bearing the name yon give it. 

Wae.—More glossy silks than your sample are preferred, but you can 
brighten this up by having sleeves of satin, revers, plastron, and ontier, 
all trimmed with narrow white edaing. Pat satin bands overlaid with 
white insertion on the skirt. Make it with a round waist, mutton-leg 
siceves, and gored skirt. 

P. C.—Open the bell skirt in front, and insert a width of black satin 
or moiré, Use the new gray material for adding triple circular basques 
bound with black. 

Morsie,—You will find models for cloth dveases in Bazar No. 87, and 
also in this number, Black passementerie with straight edges like inser- 
tion will trim your cloth styl 7. 

Mrs. A. B.—Black ribbon used as you suggest will not be conspicnons, 
and will give a stylish tonch to the gown. 

A. A.— Get crépon of heavy quality for your black dress. Make it wih 
a gored ekirt and a round waist with circular basque, Have revere, plas- 
tron, corlar, and sleeves of soft repped silk. Put serpentine braid around 
the skirt and on the mntton-leg sleeves and basque. A triple cape of 
black cloth, or a single cape trimmed with many rows of ae tine braid 
will be suitable for you. Get a braided felt bonnet, and have a veil of 
Brussels net. 
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Snort Cape ror CaLLine Fig. 6.—Lone Coat with Direcroine Fig. 7.—Costoeme Care or CLota axD VELVET Fig. 9.—Fcr-trmmMep VELVET Fig. 10.—CLotu AX» VELVET 
CosTuME. Revers.—{For Back View see Page 801.) [For Back View sce Page 801. } JACKET. JACKET. 
tip ion see pattern-sheet Sappl. For description see pattern-sheet Supplement For pattern an description see No. III, on pattern-sheet Suppl. For description see pattern-sheet Sappl. For description see patiern-sheet Suppl. 
Fig. 8.—Suit ror Boy rrom 4 To 7 YEARS OLD, Fig. 11.—Coat ror Girt From 8 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For description see patiern-sicet Supplement. For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 








COLUMBUS AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
BY EUGENE LAWRENCE 
I 

' forty years Columbus passed upon the sea, from his 

fifteenth to his fifty-fifth year, reached probably from 
1445 to 1485. During all this period he was exploring, as 
merchant, sailor, captain, or corsair, the world and the ocean 
known to his contemporaries. He sailed to Bristol, in Eng- 
land, and possibly the coasts of Iceland, and even Greenland. 
He knew well the British Channel and the dangerous seas 
of Biscay and the Spanish shore. He had visited, per- 
haps, Cyprus and Egypt, and had certainly sailed down the 
coast of Africa as far as the Gulf of Guinea. He bad lived 
in the Madeira Islands, and seen the slave trade flourish 
under his employers, the Portuguese. Evidently he was a 
keen observer, watching the phases of nature as he passed 
from shore to shore. He seems to have been a careful stu- 
dent of. Marco Polo. It would have been fortunate for all 
later ages had he recorded. like Marco, the scenes and people 
he visited, painted the bot landscapes of the African shore 
or the icebergs and people of the frigid North. 

To his contemporaries he could not have been altogether 
unknown. His name, or his adopted name, had evidently 
been spread over the European seas by his two relatives, 
the corsairs. They called themselves ‘‘ Columbus” to hide 
their real origin and birth. The Venetian records call them 

Griego”; other accounts, ** Villeneuve.” It is only cer- 
tain that ‘‘ Columbus” was their nom de guerre, which they 
had adopted for some temporary purpose. But it was one 
they had already made famous, or infamous, over the world, 
and Columbus must have shared in their doubtful renown. 
If he had sailed with them in their extensive and perilous 
voyages for forty years, his name and his appearance must 
have been familiar at the Flemish and English ports, and 
his doubtful fame as trader or buceaneer may have reached 
the courts of France and Spain long before his plans of dis- 
covery had been presented to his contemporaries. ‘‘ Colum- 
bus" was in that age almost the typical name of a corsair. 
But the grave, prudent, intelligent Columbus, as he at last 
appears, showed everywhere, no doubt, his unusual ability. 
His seamanship and wide experience must bave recommend- 
ed him to the Portuguese navigators, and won the confidence 
of the intelligent Pinzons. He was well known at Lisbon, 
Genoa, and Marseilles, but his familiar name had no pleasant 
sound to the imperious merchants of Venice. In 1476 they 
had offered a considerable reward for the poisoning of *‘ the 
pirate Columbus, our chief enemy,” and his pilot, “ the ac- 
complice of his wicked deeds.” This was perhaps the elder 
admiral, apparently the chief of his family. But the decree 
of the Council of Ten shows the intense hatred that pre- 
vailed in the republic for the very name of Columbus. 

The Venetians in 1450 were still in control of nearly all 
the commerce of Europe. Their supremacy on the sea was 
as undoubted as is that of England to-day. Their great 
nobles had won fame and wealth in mercantile adventures. 
Each noble family had its own peculiar scene of enterprise. 
The Contarini traded to the Caspian, the Volga, Germany, 
and Russia; the Federici and the Balbi, to India and Syria; 
the Rancerotti, to Persia; Trevisavi and Soderini, to all 
parts of the globe. Marco Polo had opened a new world to 
his countrymen, and from him, the Venetians assert, Colum- 
bus borrowed his chief ideas. It is said that a map of Polo's 
travels existed in the ducal palace at Venice in which the 
continent was marked out that lay between Europe and~- 
Cathay. It was probably Japan. But there can be no doubt 
that the Venetians were the chief explorers of the age, the 
leaders in discovery, and apparently by far the best fitted 
to encounter the dangers of the Atlantic. It seems as if to 
them must have fallen naturally the unfolding of a new 
hemisphere. Their ships were the finest of the time, often 
from one to two thousand tons ; their merchauts were uniied 
in a company that was the model of the Dutch and English 
East India companies. The rise, splendor, and decay of 
Veitice on its barren islets and broad lagoon is one of the 
finest episodes in the story of trade. 

Another famous commercial league of the century was 
the Hanse Towns. Their power was now on its wane. But 
the acute and fiery sailors of the North still carried the pro- 
ductions of the East to all the shores of the Baltic. The 
German cities had joined the league,and Nuremberg, Cologne, 
Liibeck, and Bruges showed the wonderful results of intelli- 
gent trade. Bruges sprang up on its dunes beautiful as 
a fairy palace. Libeck ruled over the Baltic with an un- 

uestioned sway. Kings and nations trembled before the 
fleets of the commercial league; England and France felt 
and yielded to its power. The trade that passed upward 
from Venice and Pisa through the defiles of Germany gave 
rise to a hundred cities. ‘The Germans are rich,” said 
Muebiavelli, ‘‘ because they live poor.” But A2neas Sylvius 
suys: “The kings of Scotland might envy the wealth of 
the plainer citizens of Nuremberg. They wear chains of 
gold; they drink out of cups of silver.” 

The hardy sailors of the Hanse penetrated the stormy 
Northern seas. They had inherited the genius of the vi- 
kings; it seems wonderful that they had not followed them to 
Anerica, Stockholm joined them; they menaced Denmark, 
and explored the deep flords of Norway, whence had come 
the piratical fleets that once ravaged and colonized the coasts 
of England, Ireland, and France. The tall Norwegians, our 
ancestors in part, had helped to plant the strong Norman ele- 
ment in western Europe. The Hanse sailors were familiar 
with Iceland and Greenland, and had nearly reached the 
American shore. Bergen, in Norway, was one of their four 
ports of distribution ; London, Bruges, and distant Novogo- 
rod the others. But Columbus says nothing of them in the 
** Life,” and was probably no friend to the active traders ; 
the class of sea-rovers to which he belonged were the objects 
of bitter hostility to the merchants of Libeck and Cologne 

Genoa in the time of Columbus, with independence, had 
lost much of its enterprise and trade. It was subject to 
France. Its wealth was great; its Bank of St. George still 
flourished. Its rich citizens—nobles, as they called them- 
selves—were building those magnificent palaces that still 
rise around its quiet bay. But the commercial ardor that 
once marked its people was lost forever. The chief seaport 
of southern Europe was Lisbon. Here the spirit of mari- 
time discovery had descended like an inspiration from the 
Semitic, Phoenician, and Arabian; and here Columbus had 
evidently caught the impulse. His voyages to Madeira and 
the African. coasts were the first steps in his career of dis- 
covery. At Madeira and Porto Santo he first heard of the 
new lands across the Atlantic. But the Portuguese were 
engaged in their expeditions along the shores of Africa, and 
crept slowly onward, without daring to leave the shelter of 
the land. They might never have passed the stormy Cape 
but for the impulse given to navigation by the genius of 
Columbus. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Bristol was the chief seaport of western England. In the 

fteenth century it flourished in rare commercial activity. 
Columbus apparently visited or saw it more than once; he 
relates that the English sailors made frequent voyages to 
Iceland, and the wealth and intelligence of the time centred 
in the busy city. Its streets were paved, its buildings fine; 
it abounded in convents and churches, One of the fairest 
of these medieval shrines, St. Mary's, Redcliff, was just being 
finished under the liberal care of Canynge, the great mer- 
chant; it was begun by’ his grandfather. Canynge was the 
most famous trader of the city, and his ships the finest of 
the time. One was of nine hundred tons, others of five 
hundred. The liberal merchant employed eight hundred 
seamen, and covered his native city with his benefactions. 
But the feudal rulers still looked with disdain upon the mer- 
cantile class, and Henry VIJ., when he visited Bristol in 
1490, fined each of the traders twenty shillings because their 
wives were dressed so richly. 

It-is almost amusing to see how slowly this contempt for 
honest industry and intelligence yielded to the growth of 
knowledge. It is even still powerful. But Canynge was 
not alone in his rare success upon the sea. Robert Strange, 
another merchant, was the owner of many fine ships, 
and the Bristol navigators braved the most dangerous seas. 
The most famous of them was John Cabot, the Venetian, 
who, with his three sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and Sanctius, 
had settled in the English seaport. We may well wonder 
that these brave seamen, who were familiar with Iceland 
and the Northern ocean, had not crossed it long before 
Columbus. A tradition lingered in Bristol that in July, 
1480, ‘‘ Mr. Jay,” a merchant, and his master, ‘ Thylde,” 
sailed out to search on the wide ocean for the fabled island 
of Brazil. After long wanderings on the Atlantic they 
came back sceptical and disappointed. How brief a pas- 
sage would have carried them to the foggy shallows of 
Newfoundland, and opened the New World to history! 

Of the cities visited or seen by Columbus we have few 
notices in the ‘‘ Life.” The finest, perhaps the only beautiful 
city of the age—the gay, delightful Venice, whose grace and 
movement Goldoni paints two centuries later, whose charm 
of earth, water, sky, must have existed for Titian as for 
Ruskin—the greatest of navigators could never have ap- 
proached. 0 ‘‘Colombo” would have there escaped from 
the fury of his foes. 

Except Venice, it is not likely that many cities of the age 
had any peculiar attractions. Walled into a narrow limit, 
the streets dark avd foul, the houses crowded and incon- 
venient, it is difficult to see how men lived in them at all; 
it is éasy to see why the Black Death and the plagues swept 
off whole generations. The Spanish towns, Toledo, Burgos, 
Barcelona, were marked only by their huge cathedrals, 
convents, nunneries, and the general barbarism of their 
people. Murder and riots were rife among them. Life 
and property were never safe. Every Spanish village the 
Bo ian ambassadors found fortified and at war with its 
neighbors; at Compostella the cathedral was a fortress be- 
siege by the angry populace, and the bishop was a prisoner 
in his palace 

Florence, even under the Medici, was filled with assas- 
sination and disorder. The Council of Ten ruled by terror 
at Venice; in all the Italian cities, the most polished of the 
time, the most horrible crimes succeeded each other with 
unequalled atrocity. In the streets of Venice, beside its 
fairest palaces, young nobles chased quict citizens at night 
with mastiffs and defied the police. The Council of Ten 
kept in its pay poisoners and assassins, and had prepared a 
secret chamber filled with poisonous mixtures for popes, 
emperors, and kings. 

Saddest of all, the least fortunate of its contemporaries 
was the city of Rome. Its palaces were fortified castles, 
the seats of robber chiefs; life and property were far more 
insecure than in the days of Brutus and Fabricius. Even 
as late as the middle of the next century the Colonna and 
the Orsini were brigauds living upon their prey. An Orsini, 
the assassin of Vittoria Corombini, massacred the helpless 
people of Civita Castellana; and his relative, the husband 
of Vittoria, held the city of Rome in terror by his fortified 
houses, strong as castles, filled with bis bravos and banditti. 
It was only when the fierce Sclave, Pope Sixtus V., had 
hanged the bandits on gibbets on every street that the citi- 
zens knew any repose. A scanty population in the fifteenth 
century clung terrified to the ruins of the fallen capital. 
In 1447 herdsmen drove their flocks to the Capitoline Hill, 
aud the Forum was an open pasture. Nicholas V. strove 
to soften his fierce nobility in vain. In the reign of Pope 
Innocent VIII. the whole city, we are told, was infested 
with robbers, who, after committing fearful crimes, found 
protection in the houses of the cardinals. This:was in 1484, 
and the reign of violence continued at Rome until the rising 
intelligence of northera Europe shamed its rulers into hu- 
mavity. 

With the Arab cities of Spain, the chief sources of Euro- 
pean science and refinement, Columbus was familiar only in 
their decay. Here at Cordova, Seville, or Granada, in fair 
Malaga and Barcelona, poets and philosophers had taught 
the ignorant Europeans the first elements of civilization. A 
rare grace in architecture had made the Spanish cities the 
most beautiful of their time. Columbus saw in its decay 
the wonderful loveliness of the mosque of Cordova and the 
almost untouched charms of the Alhambra. But the Moor- 
ish libraries were scattered or destroyed; the great universi- 
ties had vanished in civil discord or in the invasions of the 
barbarous Spaniards. Yet the Moors had left behind them 
the germs of knowledge, and had founded every modern 
science. Arabic astronomy, botany, medicine, mathematics, 
mechanics, even philosophy and history, were all the Eu- 
ropean intellect had to feed upon. Self-destroyed as they 
were, torn by disunion and the maddest civil strife, the 
Spapish Arabs had kept alive the chain of classical know- 
por and made Grecian thought familiar to the West. And 
as Columbus wandered amidst the priceless columns and un- 
matched mosaics and arabesques of the fallen cities, he may 
have studied the maps and charts of Arab travellers, the 
most famous of their time. The Arab botanists and geog- 
raphers had explored the known world and visited the un- 
known long before Marco Polo. It is to them we owe the 
first Knowledge of the Pacific coasts. 

Yet the Arabs wanted the capacity for self-government— 
the power of self-control. Cordova, the seat of the highest 
intelligence of the age, had sunk low, even when Edrisi wrote, 
from the mad passions of the princes and the tribes. Beauti- 
ful Almeria, the garden of the world, was soon ravaged by 
the Christians. Even great and splendid Malaga fell. It is 
difficult to read the delightful descriptions of the Arab his- 
torian of the splendor, intelligence, and grace of the Moorish 
cities without a tender sympathy for the writer and his 
countrymen. Toledo, when he wrote, was a great Arab 


capital, surrounéed by gardens and the haunts of plensure. 
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El Hama, seated on its lofty hill, was crowded with the sick 
and the infirm, who came to try its healing baths and de- 
lightful air, But the historian adds that the cost of house 
rent was very high, not less than three denars a month. 
Valencia and Alicante, the marts for figs and raisins; Car- 
thagena, Seville, and Cacuz—how soon were they to perish 
in the wild strife of Arab factions, the chief source of the 
Christian triumphs! It is plain that the Arab cities and 
their savage rulers were no longer the abodes of civilized 
men. 

In the northern cities of Germany and the Low Countries 
a higher life prevailed; men seem less cruel and irrational. 
Commerce taught liberality; trade enforced honesty and good 
manners. Nuremberg, ‘‘the centre of Europe,” as Regio- 
montanus in 1471 called it, was full of the stir and activity 
of a great capital. It had just begun to print in 1470; its 
learned men were the lights and instructors of their con- 
temporaries. Mller was the teacher of Martin Behaim; and 
amidst the strong palaces of its traders and the narrow 
medieval streets, the rush of business and glitter of wealth, 
much of the real intelligence of the age was fostered. Even 
the extreme North already shared in the intense zeal for the 
new learning that followed the invention arn. Fust 
sold his books in Litbeck as early as 1466, and the swift 
spread of the new art over all Germany and Italy awoke in- 
vention and novel speculation. Nearly all the German 
cities bad their printing-presses by 1470, and all the early 
printers of the age were Germans. Germany taught its art 
to Italy, France, and England. 


LAWN-TENNIS IN ENGLAND. 
BY AN ENGLISH TENNIS-PLAYER 


i 1877 lawn-tennis was being spoken of as ‘‘the new 
game,” and though it was a very inferior game in its 
babyhood to what it is now, it succeeded in becoming pop- 
ular in a wonderfully short time. Tennis began by being a 
sort of hybrid ‘‘ badminton”; the court was shaped like an 
hour-glass, small rubber balls were used, and swan-necked 
rackets with deformed heads; also diamond-meshed nets 
that refused to Keep in shape, and tottering poles tliat threat- 
ened each moment to collapse. When we remember all this, 
und then review the game in all its perfection of the present 
day, when rackets are balanced to a nicety and balls are 
clothed in snowy flannel; when tennis poles are planted so 
firm that Sandow himself could not move them, and courts 
are marked out exactly to suit the possibilities of the active; 
when the turf is laid down with a spirit-level, and telegraphs 
mark the progress of the gumes—well may we exclaim, in the 
words of the song, ‘‘Oh, what an alteration!” All the same, 
there is no doubt that lawn-tennis is a trifle on the descend- 
ent among the private families in England and Ireland, al- 
though perhaps it has never been more universal than at 
present among the middle classes, and it is to them that its 
popularity is chiefly due. Although no country house is 
complete without its smooth well-shaven tennis-lawn, par- 
ties solely in honor of the game are not as frequent us of 
gee and the proportion of lookers-on to players is di-tiuct- 

greater, probably because people are beginning to find 

at Jawn-tennis has reached to such a pitch of perfection 
that, unless they are fairly good players, it is better to leave 
it alone; thus one seldom sees a good old-fashioned * duf- 
fers” game now. The carefully got-up young lady of fash- 
ion naturally prefers a more ing game on a hot day, 
and England's dlasé youth finds that other pastimes take it 
“less out of a fellah, don’tcherknow!” while the older mem- 
bers of the party are more tempted to indulge in golf and 
bowls, as a rule. x 

Of course, when speaking of a thing being the ‘‘ fashion,” 
one naturally means what is being done by the leaders of 
fashion, and not by the million; aud as (with the former) ten- 
nis runs parallel with several other games, one may conti- 
dently dub ita very popular but hardly a fashionable pastime. 
All Great Britain and Ireland is but a tiny spot, after all, 
and the best society can only number a few thousands when 
all is said and done, and when their leisure is divided be- 
tween boating, cricket, fishing, polo, yachting, racing, etc., 
naturally but a small portion of time remains, and but few 
devotees are left for lawn-tennis; therefore it is to the busi- 
ness classes that we must look to uphold the superiority of 
the game. 

hat pleasure it is to the hard-working owner of a snug 
little suburban villa to return after a day's business to the 
delights of a cheerful healthy game of tennis. His space, 
which will admit of nothing larger, will generally accom- 
modate a tennis-court, and there is always a friend handy 
to do battle with him in the cool of the evening ; and if he 
cannot play at home, there is always the club to fall back 
upon, for in England every country town has its tennis 
club. There it is that those whose various callings bave 
kept them tied to the warehouse, the bank, the clerk’s stool, 
etc., during the burden of the ef are to be seen hurrying, 
racket in hand, to take their daily exercise, if only for an 
hour, before its close. In the precincts of Liverpool alone 
there are twenty tennis clubs at least, and every evening 
throughout the summer swarms of players testify to the 
popularity of the game in that city. 

Fitzwilliam Club, Dublin, is considered the best in Ireland, 
and quite the correct thing to belong to; they have numer- 
ous excellent courts, and employ a professional ‘‘ coach” for 
the benefit of members who wish to improve their game. 
Perhaps this is why the Irishmen are carrying everything 
before them at the various championship tournaments, as in 
no other club have they secured a first-class coach. Towr- 
nament entries have never been so large as at present, ai d 
even ladies seem to have got over the pelliilice against 
competing in public, and enter without hesitation. Miss 
Lottie Dod, who has been championess for some years, is a 
beautiful style of player; there is no awkwardness about her 
action, and her forehand strokes are a treat to see, and if all 
the ladies who compete were as ladylike and graceful, their 
matches would be more pleasing to watch. 

Queen’s Club, London, is the best in the metropolis, and 
comprises nearly all the players of note on its lists. It pos- 
sesses two beautiful covercd courts with tessellated wooden 
floors and vaulted roof, the whole being colored a uniform 
dark green. 

It is such faithful apostles of the game as the Earl of 
Cavan who do most to keep Jawn-tennis still flourishing in 
private life; be is a devotee himself, and extends his hospi- 
tality to all kindred spirits. Three years ago he built the 
best covered court in England in the grounds of his residence 
in Hertfordshire, and though the exterior is unsightly, the 
interior is absolutely perfect as regards size, light, color, and 
convenience. This court is the haunt of all the crack play- 
ers within reach in winter, while in summer four perfect 
grass courts are equally patronized. Private tournaments 





























are not of frequent occurrence in England, but they are 
sometimes given, and a circle of friends invited to compete. 
In Ireland, especially in the suburbs of Dublin, this is still 
the fashion, aud many a pleasant day has been spent hunting 
the wily tennis ball at Mrs. Tandy’s, Mrs. Perry’s, and else- 
where. 

To those who live in the heart of the country all the year 
round the game is a perfect godsend, and there is no country- 
bred maiden who does not know well how to wield her 
racket, but among the wealthier and more restless classes it 
is different; hunting occupies their spring, and a London 
season engrosses the early summer months; during the au- 
tumn migration to their country house for shooting, lawn- 
tennis hasa share in the ladies’ time, to be sure, but soon the 
murky days or counter-attractions of cub-hunting or travel- 
ling abroad put a stop to that. and the tennis net is laid upon 
the proverbial shelf. In Brighton the game is kept going 

artly by the patronage of Sir Edward Sassoon and Mr. 

ruce, each of whom possesses a capital covered court, 
where a good game is generally going on. The most popu- 
lar tennis dress among ladies still seems to be a plain neat 
serge skirt, with white shirt and belt, a white sailor hat with 
colored ribbon, and tie to match; the white duck or brown 
linen dri!l skirts and loose coats are also quite the rage, and 
always look well. A lady should try to look neat, clean, 
and cool when playing so trying a game as lawn-tennis, and 
this costume certainly has the desired effect. Nothing is 
more attractive on a hot sunny day, when all the male por- 
tion of the community are grilling in their regulation flan- 
nels or tweed, than to see a fresh cool-looking girl in a clean 
white dress flitting about the court as if it could make no 
possible difference to her whether the thermometer registered 
ninety in the shade or not. 


MADAME LA COMTESSE TASCHER DE 
LA PAGERIE. 
BY GRACE KING. 
DINNER party in the Faubourg St. Honoré was the 
opportunity of making her acquaintance—a small din- 
ner party of eight, one of the hospitable inspirations (the 
Parisian hostess entertains, however, only by inspiration) 
which reveal the true place and worth in the civilized 
world of the thing most of us know only in the ideal called 
society. 

How the very salon lent itself to its purpose—everything 
in it willing and fitting, nothing in it contrary or self-as- 
sertive! One felt it a prelude—such a prelude as the rare mu- 
sician, as well as finished woman of the world, its mistress, 
Madame F. de V., knows so well the value of in music as 
well as society. Perhaps, of all women, a musician should 
know best the technique of society ; and that brilliant tech- 
nique of a French musician, through which personality 
glistens and glitters like a jewelled bottom, knows best the 
truest rendition of a social function—social sonatas; sym- 
phonies they should be. It is a pity that there is not in 
Paris a conservatory of manners as well as of music, a school 
of heart as well as of art, to which foreigners might have ac- 
cess ; for, despite the smile, if not the sneer, of the not- 
French, it is its heart quality that differentiates Parisian if 
not all French society from that of the rest of the world. 
But a Parisian would say that accomplishments of the heart 
are not to be educed. but lived, and living proves that loving 
has more variations and applications than foreigners—so 
much the worse for them—seem to be aware of. 

And the quality of Madame F. de V.’s little dinner party 
was precisely this heart, this loving quality, the absence of 
which is so conspicuous, so drearily conspicuous, in the com- 
mon eating and drinking around that archmisnomer of a 
festal board. One's welcome dated from the valet who 
opened the door, and by the time one’s wraps were disposed 
of one’s mind was in harmony with surroundings and sur- 
rounders. It is so easy to know one another, and so plea- 
sant, when one does not have to perambulate drawing- 
rooms in the clumsy buskins of an archaic conventionality, 
hiding our insignificant, it may be, but true individuality 
under stifling and wearily burdensome bushel masks! It is 
a curious fact that in the best French society individuals, 
acting in their own true characters, seem to feel all the ex- 
hilarating freedom and spontaneity of intelligence that in 
other parts of the world is exhibited only under disguise in 
the gay incognito of a masked ball. 

The mauvais quart dheure before dinner being a fault 
—rather acrime—of the hostess, we had none. The Comtesse 
made her appearance when under other circumstances it 
might have been about to commence, and what minutes 
were allowed to elapse before dining, to show that we were 
not assembled entirely in the interests of food, were skil- 
fully utilized by the hostess to bring about an appetitive 
prologue of conversation, during which the always mo- 
mentous opening of the dining-room doors was accom- 
plished unperccived. As naturally now as during the old days 
at the court of Napoleon III., the Comtesse Tascher de la 
Pagerie is the centre of attraction in whatever society she 
finds herself. Still gay, still brilliant, and more interesting 
than she could ever have been in the old court days, it 
would be hard in Europe, hard even in Paris, to find a con- 
testant rival in attractiveness. Unfortunately her name 
spoils the surprise attendant upon her description, and re- 
veals prematurely the historical dénowement of her life. 
There are women in life who, like the fine gold-work of the 
ancient, represent as no other data do the taste and luxury 
of a past age, things of a different beauty, delicacy, and 
originality from our own, which most of us long for and 
try to imitate, sending our goldsmiths in despair to brood 
over cases in museums, and which we but barbarously imi- 
tate at the best—as if the efflorescence of one period were 
possible in another—the efflorescence, that is, of women and 
art! 

There is such a quaintness of design and expression, such 
an exquisiteness of form, such a finish of detail, in the 
Countess; such a spurning of filigree and fastenings of 
dainty rolettes over the solid and stable character of her, 
that, inestimable piece of workmanship that she is, she 
might justly by an art-loving committee be placed on a 
cushion all to herself in a glass case of some museum; and 
the label upon it might fitly be, ‘‘ A court jewel of the Third 

ire.” 

The Third Empire. How far past it is wg ory be Not so 
far, it is true, as the dynasty of the Pharaohs, but in our fast- 
marching century as dead and gone. Its little belongings 
und ornaments have already become antique bric-a-brac, 
its men and women relics ; legend has already begun its in- 
crustations upon the history of it, and its history is assuming 
more and more the ominous aspect of a didactic legacy, a 
lesson, a tragedy. A brilliant little empire it was. Or 
rather, a brilliant representation of one, Irving himself 
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could not have put up a better. A very long memory is 
not needed to recall the newspaper tributes to its success; 
and of its spectators and auditors, who tell of the triumphs 
of the dramatis persone, they are still almost as plentiful 
among us as those of the first performances of Wagner. 

The men of the Third Empire, they seem to have sunk 
into a common grave with their chief. All that is not a 
reproach seems silence and obscurity around them and their 
names. Not so the women. The cup of sorrow, on the 
contrary, contains a drop of immortality for women, and 
it is not too much to say of them that there are but few who 
after disaster do not live for the betterment of the worldly 
reputation of the cause for which they suffered—even for so 
poor a cause as the Third Empire. And of that gay bevy 
of court ladies who a s quarter of a century ago were 
dazzling the world with their extravagances of Bana and 
toilette, showering such brilliancy of beauty and wit over 
the dark background of the coup d'état, until it was almost 
forgotten if not forgiven in their presence even by diplo- 
matists—of these fascinating caryatides of an enigmatical 
structure there are, indeed, but few of the many who remain 
among us who have not contributed by their bearing to se- 
curing a commutation of public opinion from that Lynch- 
law process of judgment passed at the time of disaster upon 
them, their Empire, and Emperor. They are witnesses whom 
history herself must consult before handing in her verdict. 

The Comtesse Stéphanie Tascher de la Pagerie is now about 
seventy-eight ; she looks about sixty. Of medium height; 
slight frail figure ; a pale, delicate, refined face, with no or 
very slight marks of age; fine eyes; and chestnut hair turning 
and only turning gray ; dressed in a ‘‘ changeable” light silk 
with full skirts that look as if they could not get over the 
habit of ‘‘ hoops,” with the traditional old lace at sleeves and 
neck ; hair combed in bandeauz, under a handsome black 
lace cap—she is the typical “lady” of half a century ago, 
preserved in the freshness that one sees occasionally fo Ku- 
rope in the old families, but in fashion-ridden America to be 
found only in family portraits or frontispieces of ‘‘ keep- 
sakes.” Her manners belong to her type—manners that are 
almost archaic now, when it appears somewhat impossible 
to contain a great flow of intelligence within the prescribed 
boundaries of etiquette, and to be original without infrac- 
tions of harmony. The Countess is madame only in virtue 
of her title of Canoness in some Bavarian chapter; an old 
maid, as one may say, without the consciousness of being 
one. Her mother was heiress of the small German princi- 
pality of Lien, over which her ancestors had reigned for 
generations. It followed the usual fate of small principali- 
ties at that time—it was annexed to the empire—and the 
heiress of it also, eventually, by her marriage with the Comte 
Tascher de la Pagerie, the nephew of the Empress Jose- 
phine. 

Upon the accession of Napoleon III. so notable a mem- 
ber of his mother’s family could not but be honored. He 
was transplanted to Paris, with his family of four daughters 
and one son, was installed in residence at the palace of the 
Louvre, placed in court upon the princely footing of impe- 
rial relations. The old count was made ‘‘Grand maitre de la 
maison” to Eugénie. In addition to his maternal title of 
Due d’Alberg, the son was made Duke of France, All the 
daughters, with the exception of Stéphanie, were married. 

Stéphanie, then in the full maturity of person and mind, 
remained attached to the court, of which, with the Princess 
of Metternich, she was the life and the charm, particularly 
distinguished among all by her intellectual qualities, her 
wit, humor, @ propos, and presence of mind. The Emperor 
and the Empress, it is said, adored her. But she was 
known even then to be something more than the success- 
ful court lady. A witness or a participant in the various 
phases through which the Third Empire rose to absolute 
power and sunk to defeat and disgtace; cousin, ffiend, and 
acquaintance of all the principals connected therein ; know- 
ing much and divining more from her woman’s wit and 
intuitions, and restless under the accumulations of informa- 
tion, impressions, judgments, and apprebensions—she was 
known to keep on hand that woman’s resource, a journal, 
the intimate chronicle of men, women, and events about her 
—matter not to be talked of, but not to be forgotten. Such 
a journal passes inevitably from its original position of 
means, to end. It has assumed_in the Countess’s life more 
and more the importance of a life work; its service has im- 
parted to her character a literary bearing, striking from the 
outset to even a cureless observer, and it obtrudes into 
every turn of her conversation. 

Speaking of the Emperor, for whom she has a profound 
affection, defending him with the warmth of a generous wo- 
man, eager to clear, to explain, the misunderstood, giving 
reasons (and good oncs), names of persons, dates, circum- 
stances, with convincing frankness and boldness, she in- 
variably concludes or breaks off a sentence Soy with 
‘But wait until you read my ‘Souvenirs’; it is all explained; 
it will all come out there.” And this is indeed the termina- 
tion of all conversation upon subjects pertaining to ques- 
tions connected with the Third Empire: “‘ You will see I 
have put all that in my ‘Souvenirs.’ ” 

There is very little trace of her French or creole lineage 
in her face, but it is redolent in her conversation and man- 
ners. Her mind, with its firm historical philosophy and un- 
shrinking facing of unpleasant truths, its resignations and 
— seems, at different times, all German, all French, all 
creole, 

The fall of the Empire, which disrupted her life and sent 
her forth from her palace home, never, her friends say, caused 
a moment of weakness or discouragement. She left the Lou- 
vre with all her wonted energy, courage, and dignity not a 
whit diminished, saddened only by the fute of her cousin 
Napoleon. 

The namesake and goddaughter of the late Grand-Duchess 
Stéphanie of Baden (who died in her arms), she passes every 
autumn with the reigning Grand-Duke and his wife, the 
daughter of old Emperor William of Germany. In this 
court opportunity is given for the historical continuity of 
her experiences, and if the journal be not further fed and 

rolonged from this source, the ‘‘ Souvenirs” will doubt- 
ess show from contact with it the needful corrections and 
verifications, which time alone cannot be relied upon to 
bring about. She passes her summers at Sugernsee, near 
Munich, her winters in Paris, Rue des Ecuries d’Artois, No. 
47, latterly very much occupied with the preparation of her 
journal for publication as “ Souvenirs,” for the motives of 
discretion which have hitherto withheld ber appear at last 
to have ceded to motives of affection and loyalty to Napoleon 
III., and the desire, while still alive, to give him the benefit 
of her testimony. An evening with her speeds all too soon, 
the hours overrun too quickly, and adieux become a renun- 
ciation instead of the release one is accustomed to. 

And the dinner! The dinner’s encomium was its efface- 
ment; it was so perfect that it passed uunoticed. 
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AUTUMN CALLING COSTUME. 
See illustration on front page. 


EPPED wool and velvet of a dark capucine shade are 
combined in this costume from Madame Gradoz, of 
Paris. A silk waist of the same color, seen under the velvet 
jacket, has a velvet girdle and collar, the latter fastened by 
a steel buckle. The open jacket with two points in front 
has narrow revers and a broad turtied-over collar. Leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves of the repped woo! have epaulettes of velvet 
and wristbands of feather trimming. The wool skirt of 
half-circle shape is trimmed with four feather bands set on at 
graduated intervals, and between these are bands of galloon, 
with a narrow fold of velvet through the middle. A small 
black capote from the Maison Nouvelle is trimmed with up- 
right loops and pointed ends, and banded with capucine 
velvet. 





Two hundred women are employed by Edison in carry- 


ing out the details of his electrical inventions, He thinks 
they have more quickness and comprehension about ma- 
chinery than men possess, and prefers them as workers in 
his shops. 

—Miss Herbert, the daughter of Secretary Herbert, sings 
very delightfully, aud plays ber own accompaniments on the 
guitar. She is a sweet-faced girl, with a charming unaffect- 
ed manner that wins her hosts of friends. She has been 
called ‘‘ the beauty of the administration.” 

—Mrs. Henry Barroilihet, of San Francisco, is an excep- 
tionally successful horticulturist, and owns a hundred and 
forty acres of land, all under cultivation. Her violet bed 
covers twenty acres, and in the season she ships daily eight 
thousand bunches of violets and quantities of other Ewes. 
Her late husband was a wealthy banker, who gave up all his 
fortune to his creditors upon the failure of his bank, and 
when his death followed this his widow was thrown upon 
her own resources. She personally superintends all the de- 
tails connected with the cultivation, gathering, packing, and 
shipping of her flowers. 

— Between the years 1615 and 1885 only one hundred and 
fifty-three musical works were composed by women, asser!s 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, of Boston, who composed a jubilaie 
for the Columbian celebration. Of these efforts fifty-live 
were serious operas, fifty-five comic operas, and six cantatas. 

—The three ranches belonging to the university at Pulo 
Alto may be made, it is said, to yield $500,000 a year, and 
the university now costs less than $175,000 annually. Mrs. 
Stanford gives close attention to all its interests, 

—The widowed Archduchess Stéphanie of Austria wears as 
her only ornament a locket which contains a picture of ber 
little daughter and a miniature of the Queen of Belgium, 
the mother of the Archduchess. 

—A remarkable mathematical memory is possessed by 
Miss Lilian Merritt, an English woman, who can not only 
retain in her mind hundreds of complex figures, but can also 
mentally add, multiply, subtract, and divide at the same 
time any combination among them. 

—A woman has been admitted to practise law in the 
courts of Nevada. This is Miss Laura M. Ulden, of Vir- 
ginia City, whose examinations were passed with such flying 
colors as to win high praise from the judge, who had never 
before admitted a woman to the bar. 

—The cottage Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs is building at New- 
port will probably cost not less than $250,000. Mrs. Oel- 
richs and her sister, Miss Virginia Fair, are said to prefer 
San Francisco to New York as a winter residence. 

—A cairn will probably be erected in Scotland by Queea 
Victoria to commemorate the marriage of the Duke of York. 
Her Majesty put up a monument of this character years ago 
in honor of the marriage of the Prince of Wales. 

—There are 15,000 working-women in Albany, New York, 
out of a total population of 100,000 souls. 

—The longest carriage drive ever taken by any man in 
America was probably made by Bishop Ash, of Irasburg, 
Vermont. In 1877 he drove from his home in Vermont to 
Minnesota, and thence to Oregon and the Pacific coast, and 
in 1886 he made the return trip, crossing the continent ina 
covered wagon drawn by Indian ponies. 

—Lady Tryon is entitled to a pension of six hundred 
pounds a year, as the widow of the Admiral; but as she is 
well provided for from other sources, she has declined to 
accept it. 

—The post of Professor of Law in the girls’ colleges in 
Paris has been held since January 1, 1893, by Mile. Jeanne 
Chauvin, who is the first French doctress of law. The in- 
struction her pupils get from her is wholly oral, as profess- 
ors are forbidden, by a special order of the vice-rector of the 
Academy of Paris, to put copies of the code itself into the 
hands of their women pupils. 

—Prince Frederic Charles of Hesse, who married the Prin- 
cess Margaret of Prussia, the youngest sister of the present 
Kaiser, is threatened with blindness, to which his elder bro- 
ther is a victim. 

—A tool for killing noxious weeds in a garden has been 
invented by Mrs. Grafton Ross, an English woman. The 
implement is a hollow piercer, through which poison is con- 
veyed to the root of the weed. 

—A chrysoprase is believed by Queen Victoria to brin 
her good luck, and she indulges her pet superstition by ak 
ways having the stone about her in some shape or other. 

—Lady Charles Wellesley, who died last month, was the 
mother of the present Duke of Wellington, and grand- 
daughter of Sarah Hoggins, the village maiden whom Tenny- 
son celebrated in the ballad of “The Lord of Burleigh.” 
The nobleman, who married her while she was unconscious 
of his rank, was Henry, tenth Earl and afterwards first Mar- 
quis of Exeter. 

—The largest sycamore-tree east of the Rocky Mountains, 
which grows on the banks of the Sandusky River, near the 
village of Upper Sandusky, is dying. It is forty-one feet 
in girth at the base of the trunk, and it was near it that 
Colonel Crawford was burned at the stake by Indians. 

—Miss Mary Garrett, of Baltimore, the sister of the present 
head of the Baltimore and Ohio system, is one of the richest 
women in this country. She is worth perhaps $20,000,000, 
and is deeply interested in everything connected with rail- 

roads. Much of her fortune is due to her own judicious in- 
vestments, and she divides her time nearly equally between 
her business affairs and charitable work. Her age is about 
thirty-eight. 
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AUTUMN COATS AND GOWNS. 
V5 ETLIKE cloths with thick flat pile are used by 


London tailors for coats to wear with various dresses. 
A coat with Hussar jacket is a new model stylishly made of 
Havana-brown or olive-green cloth, with the short jacket of 
much lighter shade. Contrasting colors are also used, as in 


JACQUEMINOT-RED CLOTH GOWN RELIEVED BY 
BLACK SATIN 


the gay coat illustrated, in which dark red cloth is used for 
the coat proper and white cloth for the short jacket. The 
close coat has flaring folds in the back of the skirt, and 
tapering sleeves. The open jacket is pointed to the waist 
line in the back In front are cross-bands of gold braid fall 
ing in loops on a border of Persian-lamb fur. The collar is 
of fur, the euffs of black velvet and gold braid 

A walking coat of fawn-colored cloth has a vest, high col 
lar band, and cuffs of silken Persian-lamb fur. The wide 


BRAIDED CLOTU GOWN 
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CLOTH COAT WITH PERSIAN-LAMB VEST. 


revers extend in a round collar across the back, and have a 
fold of fur as a narrow piping near the edge. Mutton-leg 
sleeves are wrinkled around the arm. A small bonnet of 
brown felt is bordered with the black fur and trimmed with 
a black bird that has some yellow plumage. 

An “1830” gown for afternoon wear is of Jacqueminot- 
red cloth braided with gold and trimmed with black satin. 
A square yoke and the caps of the sleeves, that are without 
height above the shoulders, are braided in a scroll pattern. 
The round waist, hooked on the left side, is gathered to the 


COAT WITH HUSSAR JACKET. 


yoke and belt over a fitted lining. Black satin ribbon straps 
are on the yoke, and wider ribbon forms the collar and belt. 
Close sleeves are widened by three circular ruffles bound 
with black falling below the caps. A half-circle skirt with 
but one seam, that in the back, is cut across the wide cloth, 
with selvage at top and bottom. Circular ruffles without 
gathers at the top are bound with black satin ribbon and 
placed low around the hips, giving the effect of a yoke skirt. 

A repped wool gown of a clear blue shade has bretelles 
and sleeves of darker blue velvet. The waist rounds blunt- 
ly in front and fastens under the bretelle on the left side. 
Very wide Russian caps of cloth fall on the large puffs of the 
velvet sleeves. Blue braid in waving lines trims the waist 
and caps, and extends in a serpentine row around the skirt. 

A calling dress illustrated is of Havana-brown cloth, with 
plastron and collar of yellow cloth braided with gold. The 
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surplice waist with round back passes inside the skirt, which 
is trimmed at the top with a basque attached to s braided belt 
that is pointed in front. Double revers of the cloth border- 
ed with braid extend up the front, the wide lower revers go- 
ing over the shoulders and crossing the back as a cape, mak- 
ing the gown appropriate for the street without a wrap. 
Double puffs of the cloth extend down to a braided band at 
the elbow of sleeves that are close below. A brown felt hat 


has lighter écru trimming of ribbon and feathers. 





GOWN WITH SERPENTINE TRIMMING, 


A cloth dress of the new reddish-violet shade has a pleat 
ed plastron of pale rose cloth, and is trimmed with dark 
brown mink-tail fur. The coloring in this gown is very 
stylish, and it has also the lengthwise trimming on the skirt 
so becoming to short women. Surplice lapping is carried 
out in the waist and plastron, the sie being followed with 
a fur band. Ample leg-o'-mutton sleeves have fur at the 
wrists, and the collar is also of fur. 

Thanks for these models are due the Messrs. Redfern, 


\ 





CLOTH GUWN WITH MINK FUR. 
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“FLOWERS PLUCKED AND CAST ASIDE.”—From tue Picrure spy Mrs. Hennrerra Rar. 


“Panevan the green vistas of the pasture-lands 
She wanders, plucking flowers with careless grace. 
Their sweetness overflows her burdened hands. 
She walks, herself a flower, the flowery space, 


And culls and binds and weaves the roseate sheaf: 
Then drops her wealth, so fair the world before, 

Blossom and stem and tinted glowing leaf, 
Unmeasured as the sands upon the shore. 


Sweet things that please her through a fleeting breath, 
That shine and smile and touch her mantling cheek, 
And then are dropped, to die a lonely death, 
What would you say, if you perchance could speak? 


Would it be comfort in the hapless hour, 
Reft from the strong root, and the life of joy, 
And trampled underfoot, each withered flower, 
That you were once a woman’s beauteous toy? 
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That once you knew the sweetness of her lips, 
And listened at the doorway of her heart, 
Were loosely held within her finger-tips, 
And then were left to fade and die apart? 


One instant’s rapture, then a slow decay! 
One glimpse of love, then hours of chill and blight! 
Poor flowers, it is a sorry price you pay 
For this brief vision of supreme delight. 
IsaBEL Beckwiti. 





OPENING OF THE NEW YORK 
SCHOUL OF APPLIED DESIGN 
FUR WOMEN 
‘+ New York School of Applied De 

sign for Women entered upon its second 

year Monday, ptember 1st 1,occupying the 
sume building as last season, ut the corner 
f Twenty-third stree d Seventh Avenue 
There will be a few changes io the class 
and amoug the faculiy In the ad 

\ i department a course has been added 
é 1¢ application of the elementary instruc 
llustrating, etching, and lithography, 

two Dew cial courses iu the design 

i of furniture and metal-work offer op 
nities f practical application of 

iN vied ‘ udy acquired by the student 
Mr. O D ith Herter Brothers) will 
hereitter have harge of the wood carving 
mle y while Mr. Ernest Kuaufft, 

‘ f the Art Student, is to teach illus- 
trat etch ind lithography, the life 

class ‘ mi cer lis care 

W it e exception of Mr. Frederick 
Crowuinshield, who serves for the first time, 


the Board of Directors remains unchanged, 
including the Hon. George L. lngraham, jus 
tice of the Supreme Court =. Joho Wesley 
Brown, D.D , reetor of St. Thomas’ Church, 
Ben nin C. Porter, N.A.D., J. Carroll Beck 
with, professor at the Metropolitan Museum 
wd Art S ents’ League, Mrs. Dunlap Hop 
kins, Mrs. James Harriman, aud Miss Cal 

Ihe details of class work will vary, but 
t general treud continues the same as last 


¢ divided into four terms 
—fall, Easter, spring, and a summer term for 
the summer class, which will begin June 11, 
1804, aud close August 31. The plan aud 
scope of the school so remain the same, it 
having been organized for the purpose of 


the year bein 


affording to women instruction which may 
ena them to earn a livelihood by the em- 
ploy ment of their taste and manual dexterity 
in the application of ornamental design to 
manufacture and the ; As compared 
with other women's work it is remunera 
tive, and it is work for which women are 
especially adapted Lustl ion for the pres 
ent is directed toward he desiguing of 
carpets, wall-paper, silk, furniture, book cov 
ers, metal-work, the training of architects’ 
draughtsmen, and instruction in illustrating 
etching, and lithog raphy The instructors 
ire all practical men and women actually 
employed in manufactories or architects’ of 
fi The directors int u the futare to 
extend the course of iustruction to inelude 
many other branches and applications of 
ornamental design, such as stained glass, or 
namental painting. interior decorating, and 
fresco painting. Every facility will be given 


udents to bring their de 
f manufacturing estab 
Tne entire 


to the advanced § 
signs to the notice 
lisiiment 


umount of sales of 
the desigus goes to tue Sitnienis 
The two departments, elementary and ad 
van ire supplement | by several special 
courses; »o pupil is required to remaia iu 
the elementary grade iger than her de 
ficiencl 3 prove Lo be necessary 
here ure at preseut more than two hun 
dred pupils enrolled, and the building is 
crowded to its ulmost capacity During the 


summer the partition on the third floor was 


removed, throwing the wall-paper and silk 
rooms into one large apartment, which al 
teration will greatly facilitate the work of 


both pupils and instructor 

The prizes offered this year ps “ise to be 
numerous, and are to be awarded for pro 
ficiency in various branches. Among the 
largest sums will be $100 and $50, to be 
given for the best piece of finished work in 
each of the 
department. Mrs. Hopkins will pay 
tuition of the student having the best 
of drawings in the elementary department 
where a $35 second prize will also be as 
signed Mrs. Josephine Redding offers an 
award for the bes: work in historic orna 
ment, and the “Bishop Prize” will go for 
the scrap -book in the same branch, 
while Messrs. Sandford & Sons offer a special 
prize of $100 in gold, with a second of $50, 
for the best desigus in the carpet department. 

Mr. Bee during his recent stay 
abroad, selected additional casts and other 


the 


set 


best 


KWith 


mod which have been landed at the 
school, and though still boxed, will be put 
in order for the opening work 

The tuition fees are $50 for the year with 
special courses each $20 extra 

It is a significant fact that this is the first 


and only school of applied desigu exclusive- 
ly fur women Cannit HALsTep. 


FRUIT SYRUPS. 

‘YRUPS made from the juices of fresh 
W) fruits will be found very useful in the 
household for flavoring purposes as well as 
for making water creams, pucdings, 
and cooling drinks. For preserving or 


Ces 





| until the syrup is sufficiently thick. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


used for the work, as the acids of the fruits 
are liable to act upon the metal and change 
the color, A wooden spoon will be found 
best for stirring. Afier being sufficiently 
boiled the syrup should be taken from the 
fire and allowed to cool, then put in small 
botiles, corked, sealed, and sct in a dark evol 
place until wanted. 

Currant Syrup.—Pick very ripe currants 
from the steims, put in a stone jar and mash, 
cover with a thin cloth, and set in the cellar 
fur two days. Turn into a jel.y-bag and let 
drip slowly without squceziug. Measure 
the juice, and to every pint allow two pounds 
of sugar. Mix the sugar and juice together, 
put iv a kettle, sct in boiling water, and stir 
Take 
from the fire, let cool, and bettie. 

Grape Syrup.—Pick ripe grapes of strong 
flavor from the stems; mash, and press the 
patee out. Measure, aud put in a porcclain 
settle, with a pound and a half of sugar to 
every pint of juice; stir over the fire until 
the sugar is dissolved and the syrup made. 
Care must be taken not to cook the liquid 
too long, or it will jelly. When thick and 


| clear take from the fire, let cool, and bottle. 


Strawberry or Raspberry Syrup (av old 
Virginia receipt).-—-To every quart of ber- 
ries add a pound of loaf-sugar, and let stand 
overnight. In the morning put on to boil 


fur hall wu hour; skim, and strain through a | 

jelly-bag; let cool; pour in bottles and cork, 
cach Syrup.—Take ripe soft peaches, 

pare, aud remove the stoves; lay on a large 


dish aud sprinkle with sugar; let stand over 
night 
into a kettle, beat the juice 

peuch kernels, and add; i heat; 
is not thick and rich, add more sugar, and 
stir until it dissolves. Take from the fire, 
let cool, and bottle. Peach syrup is an ex- 
cellent flavoring for frozen pudding, and 


if the syrup 


| makes a delicious water-ice. 


three divisions of the advanced | 


canning. the over-ripe or mashed fruits can | 


be separated from the more perfect and 
used; the surplus juice that exudes from 
fruit being cooked for canning may also be 
utilized in this way; for making syrups the 
juice of the fruit should be pressed out, 
strained. and measured, and the sugar weigh- 
ed. Some 
readily than others, and require less sugar to 
form asyrup. Strong heat or rapid boiling 
will destroy beth the color and flavor of syr- 
ups. 


varieties of fruit thicken more | 


A porcelaiu or granite kettle should be | 


Lemon Syrup.—W ipe large perfect lemons 
with a damp cloth, roll until soft, cut in 
halves, and squeeze out the juice; grate the 
rinds of several, add, and Jet staud iu a stone 


jar overnight. Strain and measure the 
juice; to every piut allow three pouuds of 
sugar. Beat the white of an egg, mix with 
au pint of cold water, pour over the sugar, 


turn into a pore lain keitle, stir until dis- 
sulved, set over the fire, let come to a boil, 
and skim; add the lemon juice; let boil five 
minutes. Take from the fire, cool, and bottle 
In the spring, when lemons are plentiful, 
they cau be bought very cheap, and syrup 
made from them to last for a yeur. 

Orange Syrup.-—Select large tart oranges, 
cut in halves, and squeeze out the juice. To 
every quart allow 3 pounds of sugar. Rub 
the peeling into the sugar, and put it in a 
porcelain kettle, add sufficient water to melt 
the sugar, let come to a boil, skim, add the 
orange juice with the juice of two lemons, 
and let boil ten minutes. Take from the fire 
when cool, bottle, and seal. 

Pineapple Syrup.—Put 3 pounds of loaf- 
siigar iu a porcelain kettle. Beat the whites 
of 2 eggs, to which add gradually 1 pint of 
clear water, pour over the sugar, and set on 
the stove to boil until clear, ‘Take off the fire 
tocool. Pare and grate sufficient pineapples 
to make a quart of juice, and strain into the 
syrup; let boil ten minutes, and stand aside 
to cool. Wheun cold, bottle and seal. Pine- 
apple syrup makes delicious water-ice, and 
flavors sherbet better than fresh pineapple. 

Euiza R. Parker. 





MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used for ever fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
enece It geothes the child, softens the wume, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘T'wenty-tive cents a bottle,—{ Ade.) 








TOO MANY 
te print; that is why we never use testimonials in 
our advertising. 
from all parts of the world, The Gail Borden Eagle 
rand Condensed Milk is the best infant's foud. 
Grocers and Druggists.—({ Adv.) 








AD VERTISEMEN'LS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
Breaks Breakfast Cocoa 













NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
bas more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mined 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
costing cas than ome cent 
acup It is delicious, nour 
ishing, and RASILY DIGESTED. 


Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Iu the morning drain off the juice, put | 
from a dozen | 


We are constantly receiving them | 


SENT 
FREE 








“Por the Ladies.” 
SOMETHING NEW 
IUST OUT: 


“Delicious Desserts” 
COOK BOOK MAILED FREE 
Sond namo and cddress to 


PRICE FLAVORING EXTRAGT CO, 
CEICAGO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


sPRICE's 


Flavoring 


Extracts <: 


NATURAL FRUIT FLAVORS. 


B. Altman & Co, 
18th Street, 19th Street, 


and 6th Avenue, 
New York, 


In their 


ORDER DEPARTMENT 


(3d Floor), 


Vanilla 
Lemon 


ete, 











are now showing their imported 
Costumes, Cloaks, Wraps, 
Tea Gowns, Trimmed Hats 
and Bonnets. 


Also, 
the latest novelties in Foreign 
Dress Fabrics, from which 
they can take orders for Tailor 
and Street Gowns, Wed- 
ding, Reception, and Car- 
riage Dresses, at 


VERY MODERATE PRICES. 


Wauregan Mills 


ARE THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 
OP THE WIDELY POPULAR 


PRINTED 
Irish Lawns 


The Trade Mark | is on every piece. 
Cowaere ci imitaticns. 











LO YOUR SHOPPING IN NEW YORK. 

Ladies who desire Dry-Goods specialties, or some- 
thing not enpplied by local dealers, should write to 
MADAME WILSON, Purchasing Agt.,123 Fifth Ave, 
N.Y. All kinds of purchasing commissions undertaken. 


20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why tt Palle Of, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HHAKLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A. P. Lose & Co, 1018 Arch St, Philada., Pa. 
o Every « one should read this little book. "—Athenarum. 











Weekly Gratis Reports of 
NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
Send aldress ELLA MODE, 
Purchasing Ageut 
Stuyvesant Square, North, New York. 


IN HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR OCTOBER 
Will be found an interesting article on New York Ciry, 
in which interesting facts are given concerning a well- 
known dry-goods house in Twenty-third Street. 


GENTS WANTED—The work is eaxy, pleasant, 
FA and adapted to both young and old of either sex, 
GEO STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Purtinnd, Maine 








in Popular Weaves ! 


in Popular Designs! 


At Popular Prices! 


THE PRIESTLEY BLACK DRESS FABRICS 


Are to be obtained at ail the principal Dry-Goods Stores throughout the United States. The Manufacturers 
Guarantee them to give perfect satisfaction, and authorize the merchant from whom you purchase to endorse 


this guarantee. 


IMPORTANT.— All the Priestley dress goods are stamped, every 5 yards, on the under side 
of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) 


Uniless so stamped they are not genuine. 
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WINTER NOVELTIES. 


| 
Mr. Redfern has just returned from 


his European establishments with all 
the latest novelties in 


Dresses, Cape es, and Coats. 


Mail ord.:s prow uptly atlended to, 


| Chicago, 1702 Michigan Avenue. 
New York, 210 Fifth Avenue. 


A Book for the Millions. 


‘ve WORLD'S FAIR Tm 


Shots 7 Grounds, Buildings, 
Snap Shots Interiors ,The [lidway, 
of all’ Nations, and other views of 


Embossed Covers, 50c. Cloth, $1.00 


| EatSyraln ont 


| Woopwind. Trikes PTé. (0., St. Louis, Sele irs. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 4 APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOM 

200 West 23d Street, — Nosh 

affords thorough instruction in Wall Paper and Carpet Designing, 

and makes a specialty of the 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 
It is the only school of the kind in the id in which the in 
Structors are practical head designers a: 1 architects from the 
leaching establishments in the city 


Tuition, $50.00 a Year 


wes free. For further information 8 apply to 
iss ELLEN J. POND, Secret 


~ BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING. 
| Catalogue with prices, etc., on application to 
ten Kui. &. 31 Broadway. N.Y 


HMADQUAR TERS FOR SEKDs. — 
Fall catalogue sent a receipt of 25 cents, to be 

dedacted from firet ord 
PETER HENDERSON a ‘CO., 33 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
Headquarters for 


HARDY PLANTS. (itaivyine 


SUOKT HILLS NUKSEKIES, Short Hille, N. J 
THE DOUBLE VE WAIST. 
A very vatisfactory garment for ladies, misses, 
children. Catalogue free. 
The FoY,! HARMON & CHADWICK CO. »Brooklyu, N.Y. 


STAR AND CRESCENT TOWELLINGS. 


One of the great products of American industry ia 
present century, Ark for this of dry-yuode dealers 


Catal 


and 


C. C, Suaven has removed bie entire manafactur- 
ing, wholesale and retail, for businesx from Prince 
St. to his new building, 124 and 126 West Forty- 
Second St., between Broadway and 6th Ave., N.Y 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF 
FASHION, INSTRUCTION, AND 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Subscription, per Year, $4.00. 





HARPER'S BAZAR is the only paper in 
the world that combines the choicest lit- 
erature and the finest art illustrations with 
information about the latest fashions, 
methods of household adornment, and all 
the minor useful arts that are dear to the 
model house-keeper, and make home 
attractive. 





Par excellence the \adies’ paper of the coun- 
try.a mirror of jashion,a minister of comfort 
and ornament in the family. — 742 Watchman, 
| Boston. 
| It is supreme in its department, and that 
| department is a very wide one.— Providence 
| Journal. 

Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United 
States and Canada, 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
| Money-Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
| When no time is specified, subscriptions will 
| be begun with the current Number. 


| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 














HARPER’S BAZAR 


“The Wholesome Educator of Millions.” 


1894 


semi-Centennial Volume % 
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For Fifty Years the Leading Illustrated National Family 
Weekly Paper of America. 


















Features of the “Ledger :” 


The following gives only a slight outline of the 
rich and varied contributions to the “Ledger” from 
the pens of the most distinguished writers: 





Novels of American Life, The Woman’s World, 
Novels of Foreign Travel, Biographical Sketches, 
Novels of Southern Society, Explorations, 

Novels of Adventure, Humorous Anecdotes, 
Novels of Metropolitan Life, Poems and Ballads, 
Short Stories, Home Culture, 
Popular Sketches, Health Suggestions, 
Short Articles, Principles of Etiquette, 
Stories of Adventure, Articles of Travel, 
Popular Information, Historical Sketches, 
Household Advice, Popular Miscellany. 
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A. Frour-Dollar Paper for Only Two Dollars. 
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Our Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter and Fourth-of-July 
Numbers, with beautifully illuminated covers, will be sent 
without extra charge to all our subscribers. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2 A AR. 


For Free Specimen Copies, Advertising Rates, &c., &c., Address 
ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, 
| Cor. William and Spruce Sts. New York City. 











VEXATIOUS PRORLEMS. 


When the north pole is discovered, 
as of course ‘the sure to he, 

By some alert explorer of the ley 
arctic sea, 

What de men hope to do with it? 
Ie it to be ent down 

And put on exhibition in some en- 
terprising town ? 

Or cat up into smaller poles, like 
those the barbers ure, 

Enriched with green and reddish 
tints, and yellow stripes: and 
bines ? 

Or will they ran a cable thence 
down to the southern le, 
And have a trolley round the earth 

to please the jaded soul? 





Or do they think to leave it on its 












4 
4 present ice-bound site, r 
x And ron an elevator to its very 
topmost height, 
To coax the suooping tourist from 
his happy Soathern home 
Unto the land where polar-bears 
and avalanches roam? 
When Mr. Keeley’s motor has been 
really got to mote, 
What will its moting come to? f ary, 
Will it run a train or boat? / ' plies 
And how can folks determine that , 
aie iis moting’s sure to be 
" ? T Perpetial—to ran straight on 
QC) on > peas through all eternity 7 
' 
And when they solve the mystery 
about the man who bit 
B. Patterson upow the check, pray >a 
what will come of k? aA q's 
And when they settle Bacon's claim ee 4, +2 > 
‘gainet. Shakespeare past all 5 ** 
doubt, a ’ - cae! 
What will the controversialists LAT 
then controvert about? (' ae nw 
The tariff and the dollar may be 
questions rich and rare, 
As also may that other one about WHEN MISS MARSHALL ACCEPTED HIM, FRANK WAS BESIDE 
what we shall wear, HIMSELF WITH JOY. 
Bat, as I look around me at the 
problems men now moot, 
The ones [I've mentioned seem to me the A PRUDENT MAID 
hardest to solute. “Tienry,” she began, in a swectly timorous voice, “what's all this 
— talk about gold and silver 7” 
es . : . Henry, who read the papers, and was aboat os thoreughly ignerant on 
I don’t believe the world goes round so 4),, subject as everybody else, plunged in bravely, bat she stopped him 
fast all the time said Jack to his teacher “I don’t waut to know that,” she faltered; * bat is gold getting so 
* Aud I'll tell you why. I jumped up in the areful scarce 7” ’ 
alt yormsetey and it didn’t slide from under . Awful scarce,” echoed Henry, dismaally. 
5 BOOMERANG ———>—_ And is it all being taken away ? 
~ am i , “It is,” enld Henry. 
7T a ot be wot her to himaelf for a few minutes). “HEAVENLY DAY FOR . A.D. T. 1492. “‘ Swipsey turned in his badge “ And if they continne to take it away, there won't be any left in this 
WALK o-iay B . > aie ow 
meee Yes, inoet lnene’s Jack WILKINS OVER ON THE PIAZZA. Go OVER A. D.'P. 1993. “ Tr'an up his job?” nen" daked Horny. ee 
AND ASK HIM If HE WON'T TAKE ME FOR ONE—WILL YOU, Mk. BORELY? A. D. T. 1408 “Yep; he got « call up high “Henry,” she whispered, “I told you that I would give you my de- 
ou de Weg’ Side, ter lick a Columbus stamp cision in the winter—but I repent. ~ It—it is Y—yes, Heury. Don't— 
EE don’t you think,” she continued, after a moment's silence, * that it would 
7 “4 Ke >” 
“My baby brother knows more than yours does,” asserted Mollie. be well to get the ring now, before all the gold is taken uway ? 
ACCURATE INFORMATION *Betcher be doesn't,” retorted Jeniie. “My little brother can talk ee ON a a 
a t zz-eaw hat or t nili-wheel hat? What are so plain you can tnderstand what le aays.” “I never give money to beggars on the street,” said the pedestrian. 
, ‘ca nowadays wked Naylor “Hoh!” jeered Mollie. “ My brother can talk so that the smartest man * Bat, my dear sir,” retarned the beggar, “ I can't afford an office these 
urued Dudel) in town can't uudersiand him; but he knows what he means.” hard times. You expect too much.” 
CATCHING AN EARLY TRAIN 
A MONEY-MAKING SCITEME AT THE MINSTRELS’. SHOCKED. 
Pa I ke most of my money ont of hens now “ Brother Johnsing,” said Mr. Bones, with a wink at the other cnd man, “1 was very much shocked,” @iid Harlow, mecting Jarley on the street, 
\ i var aa ppear to be running wild in the woods.” “here is a conundrum for you. What is the difference, sub, between an “when I saw Bronson this morning. He looked ten years older than 
Fa I « just it: and | re come along and shoot them, and oyster and an elephant 7” when I saw him last.” 
i g prices for the bens, and hush-money so that Pil not * Hw I" eald the middle man, thoughtfally. “The difference between “ When did you see hin Jast 7” 
tell t r friends, av ofeter and an elephant? Well—well, Mr. Bones, I must confess that “Bronson? Ob; 1 goess it's been some fifteen years since I'd seen 
™ a. ldo not know.” Bronson last.” 
“Then I should not advise you to go into the oyster 
i geo ne this eammer, Jack 7" asked Walli« business,” retarned Mr. Bones 
W f ' iy, a caught tremendous bi, fellows, “ The orchestra will now play Ta-ra-ra-Rooney,” said 
the middle man, in confusion 
said Wallis ‘Il went fishing every day too, but *“*Where were you last sammer, Tambo 7” asked the 
b middle man, when the orchestra had played its encore. 
**In the mountains ?” 
a “No, sah,” returned Tambo, laying down his instra- 
an wayfare » the beggar, “ I gave you a quart ment with a loud nuise. “ No, sal; 1 was at Asberry 
eCaus is you were bilud, and here | find you reuding a Park, sah.” 
sont **Tudeed 7” said Mr. Johnson. “ At Asberry Park ? 
! sa suid the beggar: “I'm color-blind.” Why, | was there ali summer, but I didn't see you.” 
know dat, sah. Nobody saw 
me,*ah. De fact is I got tanned so 


by de sun de fust mornin’ I was dar 
dat I got too dark to be seen, sal.” 

“Oh, lL aee. And what were you 
doing at the Park? Waiting?’ 

“Yassir. 1 waited at one o’ the 
big hotels, seh.” 

‘And satisfactorily to your em- 
ployers, I do not doubt.” 

* Yassir. Everybody I waited on 
staid at de hotel longer than they'd 
intended to, sah, owin’ to my sys 
tem.” 

“Your system, eh? And what 
was the principle of your system 7” 

“I kep’ "em waitin’ so long for 
meals, aah, dey had to stay longer ‘n 
dey Intended or go without eatin’, 
sah.” 

“ Brother Bones. will vow give us 
hie pathetic Jittle ballad, ‘ Sister's 
Buzz-eaw Hat blew off, and landed 
in the Sea,"” said Mr. Johuson, 

> 

Two little maids were talking about 
Senta Clans. 

“He's a splendid candy-maker,” 
said one. 

* Tan’t he!” said the other. “ Why, 
last Christmas bis taffy was so like 
that my mother makes that I couldn't 
tell "em apart.” 

S —_—-—~.>—_ — 
“Why, John,” said Mre. Hicks, 
“jan’t this the umbrelia you gave 
Parker Smythe for a Christmas pre- 
sent last year 7” 
Yes, dear.” 
“ Wouldn't he keep it ?” 
“Yes; he kept it for a week, I 
berrowed it from him on New-Year's 























day.” 
a 
“Well, Raetus, how are you? 
Whet gre you doing now ?” A READER'S REFLECTION. 

“Te well, sah. . 1's de organist at “1 wise | WERE A HEROINE—IN A-STORY. IT MUST BE DELIGHTFUL To 
| St. John's, aah,” HAVE A CLEVER AUTHOR DO ALL YOUR TALKING FOR YOU, MAKE UP Vour 
od — —- y se tga eae a MIND FOR YOU, SUPPLY YOU WITH PLENTY OF EXCITEMENT, AND MAKE 4 

* Yasir. m NOBLE CREATURE ’ 
ee a ce en wind dat A. | RE OUT OF YOU WITHOUT YOUR DOING ANYTHING WHATSO- 
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DEPARTING FOR THE CITY. 
See illustration on page 815. 


T is a moment never to be forgotten—that 
moment when a mother first realizes that 
she can no longer stand between her child 
and every peril, every temptation, every sor- 
row. From the days of her infancy the 
mother has cared tenderly for her little girl, 
often working beyond her strength to give 
her a pleasure, rising early, sitting up 
to earn the money to purchase for the daugh- 
ter some piece of finery, a bit of ribbon, or 
a pair of shoes. If the life both have shared 
has been meagre, at least they have been al- 
ways together; and that is not an unsavory 
meal, nor a hard crust, nor a bitter cup, 
which self-denial and love are always at 
hand to sweeten. 

So the girl weeps on her mother’s shoulder, 
but all the same will presently take the road 
to the big bustling town with alacrity and 
without reluctance. The young head enter- 
tains so many charming thoughts of the fu- 
ture. Itis the older woman who will have 
the heartache, whose slow, quiet tears will wet 
her pillow at night, who will have so many ap- 
prehensions. And let come what may to the 
novice in town, of good future of of ill, her 
mother’s love will always be her safe harbor. 
She need never hope for truth to surpass 
that of the old peasant woman whose stout 
arm and kind breast have been her constant 
defence. Love like that of mother for child 
exists in no other relation. 


TEA, COFFEE, AND COCOA AT 
THE FAIR. 
See illustration on page 814. 
HE working exhibit of the American 
appetite is one of the great features of 
the fair. The fork and the sandwich are 


always in hand; the din and the remnants of | 


the feast are'everywhere. Restaurants and 
cafés are crowded from ten in the morning 
until far into the illuminated night, and in- 
dependent, self- feeding visitors pre-empt 
every bench, grass-plot, porch, roof, and nook 
for their déjeuners sans fourchette. The fair 
is a vast feeding-ground, and thousands of 
me seem to have come chiefly to eat. 

hey bring heavy boxes, satchels, or baskets 
of provisions, or whisk lonely sandwiches 
from their pockets; they stand ape 
and earnestly in line to obtain the free sam- 
ples of foods in the Agricultural Building; 
and the American jaw automatically exer- 
cises itself on pop-corn and chewing-gum 
first, last, and all the time. 

The American thirst, which was supposed 
to quench itself with cold water, gushing 
abundantly for a penny in the slot, expends 
itself on so many other and more satisfying 
drinks that it is as hard to determine the 
national drink as the national flower. Tea, 
coffee, and cocoa have had as great vogue as 
ice- water, and the countries producing these 
table necessities have made every effort to 
acquaint visitors. with the merits of their 
productions. 

Tea, the oldest of these beverages, is to be 
had in perfection at seven tea booths and 
gardens maintained by tea-growers. China, 
which first gave the leaf to the world, and 
up to thirty years ago produced all the tea 
used in European countries, has no official 
exhibit nor any exhibit of teas. Gay cece 
ages of mediocre Oolong are sold at fancy 
prices at the general shop of Canton goods in 
the Liberal Arts Building, and it is served at 
the Chinese theatre in the Plaisance. 

Japan comes splendidly to the front with 
its fine exhibit of teas-in the Agricultural 


Building, a monument of splendid faience | 


(Continued on page 816 ) 








ADVERTISE MEN'LDS. 


Good Soup, Well Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast-——how fit- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially 
if made with 





Extract > BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a d.ffer- 


ent soupfor-¢ach day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. _ 


Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl: glass” lamp-chimneys 
are. carefully made of clear 
tough glass ; they fit, and get 
thes utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass’ are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn’t 
be an expert. 
Pittsburgh. 





Gao. A. Macsstu Co. 











A NEAR-BY DANGER. 


OUSEKEEPERS faintly realize the 
danger of an indiscriminate use of 
the numerous baking powders nowadays 
found upon every hand, and which are urged 
upon consumers with ‘such persistency by 
peddlers and many grocers on account of 
the big profits vor A in their sale. Most of 
these powders are made from sharp and 
caustic acids and alkalies which burn and 
inflame the alimentary organs and cause in- 
digestion, heartburn, diarrhceal diseases, etc. 
Sulphuric acid, caustic potash, burnt alum, 
all are used as gas-producing agents in such 
baking powders. Most housekeepers are 
aware of the painful effects produced when 
these chemicals are applied to the external 
flesh. How much more acute must be their 
action upon the delicate internal membranes! 
Yet unscrupulous manufacturers do not 
hesitate to use them, because they make a 
very low-cost powder, nor to urge the use of 
their powders so made, by all kinds of allur- 
ing advertisements and false representations. 
3aking powders made from chemically 
pure cream of tartar and bi-carbonate of 
soda are among the most useful of modern 
culinary devices. They not only make the 
preparation of finer and more delicious 
cookery possible, but they have added to the 
digestibility and wholesomeness of our 
food. But baking powders must be com- 
posed of such pure and wholesome ingredi- 
ents or they must be tabooed entirely. 
Dr. Edson, Commissioner of Health of 
New York, in ati article in the ‘‘ Doctor of 
Hygiene,” indicates that the advantages of a 





good baking powder and the exemption | 


from the dangers of bad ones in which the 


harsh and caustic chemicals are used, are to | 
be secured by the use of Royal Baking Pow- | 


der exclusively, and he recommends this*to 
all consumers. ‘‘The Royal,” he says, 
‘contains nothing but cream of tartar and 
soda refined to a chemical purity, which 
when: combined under the influence of heat 
and moisture produce’ pure carbonic, or 
leavening, gas. The two materials used, 
cream of tartar and soda, are’ perfectly 
harmless even when eaten, but in-this prep- 
aration they are combined in exact com- 
pensating weights, so that when chemical 
action be gins between them in the dough 
they practically disappear, the substance: of 
both having been taken to form carbonie- 

acid gas.” Hence it is, he says, that the 
Royal Baking Powder is the most perfect of 
all conceivable agents for leavening pur- 
poses. 

It seems almost incredible that any manu- 
facturer or dealer should urge the sale of 
baking powders containing injurious chemi- 
cals in place of those of a well-known, pure, 
and wholesome character simply for the 
sake of a few cents a pound greater profit ; 
but since they do, a few words of warning 
seem to be necessary.—Fved and Hygiene. 


CHOCOLATE 


j not more used in 
| America’ 
i. ist. People do 
i not know how to 
: ey prepare it. 
2d. Americans are still bound by 
the inveterate habit of using Tea, 
Coffee and Cocoa, which create sto- 
machic debilities:and are notin the 
true sense stimulants. 
Cocoa and =f 








ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


ARE NO MORE TO 
BE COMPARED 
WITH EACH 
OTHER THAN 


Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 

eA pampblet giving recipes, and 
samples of Chocolat-Menier, — the 
Chocolate made by iMENIER, Paris, 
(Notsiel,)\—will be sent by addreffing 
the American Branch, 86 W. Broad- 
way, cor. Leonard, N. Y. City. 















LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 


4 or Gandés milk 
bs, EstTaBtisuRn 1849 en 
3p. CANDES, 16, B* 8 
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fi = | 
|} “The y days have come, And peeee and m and kindred 
The saddest of the year,” ‘Absorb his ife; (things 


will ickly disappear ; 
For io! eleund bi humble home 
Housecleaning waxeth rife, 














| GOUD DUST WA ASHING POWDER 


Makes radical change in a household by making work easier, 
shorter and less expensive. Try itin = Soild everywhere. 
ibs. for 25 cen 


Made only Py. & — ee RASS. | 8,60. Rad ICAGO, 


FOR BABY’S BATH 


“One can hardly recommend too often anything that is as valuable in the nursery 
as Packer's Tar Soap. No mother who has ever used it for her babies would willingly 
do without it, Its cleansing and healing properties are so well known as hardly to 
require repetition here. In removing scurf or dandruff from the’ baby’s head, in 
relieving the itching and irritation caused by chafing, it is beyond compare.” 


Christine Terhune Herrick. 


_PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight 
of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice 
FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 
jury to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its 
use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 
completely remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 
lends an added charm to their pretty mouths, 





























PRAIA RADAR 
Our large 24-page catalogue of 
Organs, also our new and elegant 


catalogue of Pianos containing 


ER ARARAAARARAKRAR ARARARAR AGH RAK ARAKA 
16 pages. We have the largest 
CS anuiactory in the world, from 


which we sell direct to the con- 


o¢ sumer at wholesale prices, thus saving the profits of the dealer 


y and the commissions of the agents. 

% We furnish a first-class Organ, warranted 3040 
»f 20 years, with stool and book, for only on 
Required 


until instrument has been thoroughly tested in your own house. Sold on instal- ¢ 
ments. Easy payment. S 
We positively guarantee every Organ and Piano twenty years. Send for © 
catalogue at once if you want to obtain the greatest bargain ever offered on earth. < 
Write your name and address plainly, and we will send by mail same day letter © 


| 


t 6.1,6,4,6.1,0 1.01.02, 62,6 4,8 





is received. 3 
As an advertisement we Stool, Book, and Cover ¢ 
will sell the first Piano of 1 7 500 Free. 26 
our make in a place for only =e Regular price, $350.00 © 


Beethoven Piano .“ Organ Co.,¢ 


P. 0. Box 825, Washington, N. J. ® 


"64 6 4.6.4,64,0:4,04,64,9, 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Try it 
Yourself. As a medica! comfort and stimulant. The 
Rotten i fi 1 rece highly the use 


\) “That proves the o~.. : 
Al | point fully. I swept | {0 Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract 


; that carpet just as 
tn tee manent Well as 1 could with in all cases of weakness and digestive disorder. 
Try a cup when exhausted and see how refresh- 


a broom, and this is what the sweeper | [i {$2 
found afterward. ‘Tis folly to say you ihe 
need a broom on a carpet. A carpet fne-simile 2 
| Was never swept clean pipe ot 
A 
SWEEPER.” 
'BISSEL 


~The ‘‘BIssELLS’’ remove all of the dirt. 


Not another method will do it. 
Sold everywhere, 





TOLeter eter ereteretete. 
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of Justus 
on Liebig 
on the jar. 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 








TO THE YOUNG FACE 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
g13 





Complexion fresher 
ealen totettdemened pou tert 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


TEA, COFFEE, AND COCOA AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION.—[See Pace 813.) 


Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa Pavilion in Java Village 2. Cingalese Tea-Servers. 8. Guatemalan Coffee Girl—Art Museum in Distance. 4. Guatemalan Indian 
Boys and their Marimba 5. Boy in Japanese Tea-Garden, and the Master whisking up a Cup of Tea. 6. In the Dutch Cocoa Pavilion. 7. Viennese 
Chocolatiére 8. Turbaned Tea-Server in East India Pavilion 
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FNGRAVED BY BAUDE, PHOTOGRAPHED BY BRAUN. 


DEPARTING FOR THE CITY.—From rue Prororr sy D. Lavewe 1x THe Salon or THE Caamps Exysies, 1893.—(See Pace 813.) 
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s, half covered with squares of gold bro 
empting one to buy a whole fifty or 

nety pound lot of tea for the sake of the 
ir alone An association of native tea 
merchants has reproduced an exact cornet 


Japan in the little tea-carden beside the 
Lagoon, where 
is served at rhe first 
to a seat, a cup 


and a larger fee 


its best 
entitles one 
souvenir 


th nerves 
mee fee 


nd a little 


| ides a quarter-pound of tea as a souvenir 
Japanese boys in their own costume attend 
e, and the scuffle and clank of their wooden 
clogs on the cement aud gravel floors are 
such echoes of Japan itself that one a little 
forgives the absence of the traditional tea- 
use girls. A large cup of tea is brouglit 
without cream or sugar—a tea many 
grades better than that usually shipped to 
erica, but not at all the choice or delicate 
f a well-to-do Japanese gentleman would 
T his guests rhe contirmed green-tea 
( er this iand are begged to notice 
that Japan tea should be poured almost on 
1 tant f making. and should be only a 
d amber tint—a mild and fragrant liquid 
f m the bitter he bine ss and ‘‘ tang” 
ita res by boiling or standing. But that 
i nt-looking cup will prove a powerful 
nu © the jaded sight-seer, and keep 
} vn t musual hours, unless his 
! h Le lunted by immoderate 
tea d cing For a half-dollar the 
rma 5 rcTape ¢ ushion before the 
exalted pavilion where the master of cha no 
vhisks powdered tea and hot water to 
‘ er in 8] ly fashion, and gives the hur 
ried Occidental an idea of the long-drawn 
‘ j ‘ 1 ceremonial tea 
Ceylon makes the great tea exhibit, and 
: he erywhere give practical ex 
hibit fi merits of the Cingalese leaf 
The iJ inl August four and five 
thousand cups of tea were served daily by 
the ¢ ralese attendants, and with the cooler 
‘ the consum ) increased The mat 
pa n by the Lake Front is most popular, 
and the men i eir white jackets and gay 
sarongs tempt every Kodaker that comes 
slor Better yet is the little creature in the 
Woman's Building hose drapery costume, 
braceleted arms, and jewelled ears attract 
one to het p hon 
All the products of the 1 where every 
prospect pleases ire shown in the teak 
wood temple on the Lake Front. Tea plan 
tations, tea-picking, and tea-curing are fully 
illustrated, and samples of every variety and 


grade are shown, from tea<lust and coursest 
leaves up to the finest Pekoes, the tips and 
of the branches The tea-drinker is 

ved to look upon the famous Golden Tip 


tea, that has }een sold at auction in London 
for two seasons past at thirty-five and thirty 


. n guineas ($175 and $185) a pound 


Phi rty years ago Ceylon tea was unknown 
I orld only needed eighty million pounds 
of t s year, and China produced it. Now 


China exports but thirty-four million pounds 


the cup that cheers but racks | 


| 
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all that they claim for their particular beans. 
The sale of these sample cups of coffee is so 
great that the receipts from one of these 
cafés will cover all the expense of a coffee 
country’s exhibit by the close of the fair 
These South and Central American repub 
lics are doing real missionary work in treat 
ing the average American to his first cup of 
real pure coffee. Putting coffee on the free 
list, exempt from customs dues, has by no 
means secured us from adulteration, and a 
Central American expert says that he does 


| not know what it is that he drinks at Ameri 


can hotels and restaurants under the name of 
coffee. In France it is always half chiccory 
and half coffee without any pretence of de- 
¢eit. Here it is—never coffee, at least. 
Brazil rests its claims upon the mere fig- 
ures of its export trade, and the clear dark 
brown decoction served at its café is guar- 
antee for its supplying nearly all the break- 
fast tables in the world. The lesser republics 
each claim loudly superior qualities in their 
coffee beans. The Guatemalan coffee isserved 
by girls in gay broidered and pluided cos 
tumes, with fantastic head - dresses, and a 
quartette of little Indian boys from old An 
tigua play their marimba or long zylophone 
while one drinks. Perched on a platform 
beneath the trees, these swarthy little An 
tiguans poured out the gayest and wildest 
airs on their rade instrument, some of whose 
as liquid and sweetly bubbling as 
those from a bird’s throat. These Tsiganes 
of the New World hold one and tempt one 
to drinking deeply of the clear-drip coffee, 
stronger, richer, and with more body and 
flavor than anything one has known before; 
and from this as from the Brazilian lawn he 
commands the finest view of the Art Palace 
palace of the imagination rising beyond 


tones are 


| the Lagoon, the autumn sunlight glorifying | 
| its portico,and blue shadows lurking in every 


music 


a year, and Ceylon sends out sixty-three mill 
ion pounds a year Save in Canada and the 
United States. the day of green-tea drinking 
has gone by England and Russia, the great 
tea-irinking countries of Europe, drink only 
black teas, Russia still favoring the black 
teas of North China, while England loyally 
drinks the black teas of India and ( ey lo: 
By more careful cultivation and more exact 
processes in curing, the Ceylon and India 
planters have secured a finer flavor, greater 
strength, more body, than the Chinese black 
teas possess. Moreover, these teas are cured 

id fired by machinery, the leaf has little | 
handling after it has been picked, and the 
item of cleanliness adds to the reputation of 
the Ceylon and India teas 

rhe little East India pavilion, which is 
crowded with all of Hindoo art, ornament, 
gewgaws, trifles, and even trash, is fragrant 
with the steam of freshly made tea, and the 
turbaned heads and occasionally the white 
clad figures of the native servants may be 
seen bearing trays of cups. Unfortunately 
the managers of the East India exhibit give 
away their cups of tea, and the same deter 


ved set of peoplé close the approaches as 
it the pickle and oatmeal exhibits in the 
Agricultural Building No packages of tea 


are sold in the building, so that one cannot 
tes! the pure Assam unless willing to struggle 
ind elbow with the souvenir-gatherers. In 
structive diagrams on the wall show that, 
froma no crop at all in 1862, India came to 
furnish 110,000,000 pounds of tea in 1892, 
ul by a diagram based on the solar system 


the broad shadow of India’s and Ceylon’s 
teas is eclipsing the orb of China tea. Java 
and the Straits Settlements have also enter 
ed the lists as tea-growers, and one may see 
their sample growths and test their quali 
ties at the Java and Malay villages in the 


Plaisance 
Coffee, the drink of the tropics the food 
i stimulant of the world, is given the place 
of honor in all South and Central American 
displays in the Agricultural Building. Bra 
zil, which produces four-fifths of the world’s 


coffee supply, has a special temple in honor 
of t life-giving bean, and all the Lagoon | 
sl from the Art Palace around to the 


and the marimbas gurgling birdlike 
and the nectar drink of the New 
World, are as much incidents, chances, that 
the fair affords, as the architectural spec 
tacle across the waters. 


angle 


Connoisseurs from the other Americas 
talk long and eloquently on this staff of life 
and Southern commerce. They tell how 


conscienceless merchants dye the green cof 
fee to entrap and please the uncomprehend 
ing American buyer. They tell one that the 
original sack of coffee from a well-known 
plantation—for there are Schloss Jobannis- 
bergers and other Johannisbergers in things 
beside wine—should be stored in a dry airy 
place for at least a year before using. ‘* But 
I never use a coffee that I have not kept 
at least three years,” says one Central Amer 
ican ‘And | use no coffee that is not 
ten years old,” says a Brazilian connoisseur 
All the experts agree that coffee should be 
roasted freshly before using. At least, it 
should never be kept more than three days 
when roasted, and then in an air-tight jar 
It should be ground to a fine powder, and it 
should drip, drip, drip slowly in the simplest 
sort of pot, biggin, or Vienna machine, or even 
from a bag hung by a stick over a camp-ket 
tle, but never. never boiled. Boiling coffee 
is as great an offence as boiling tea ; mixing 
eggs and foreign substances with it is in line 
with the Tartars’ mixture of tallow and tea. 

After Guatemala’s similar exhibit at Paris 
in 1889 caused that particular bean to ad 
vance three and five dollars a sack, the other 
Central-American coffee-growers decided to 
rival it at Chicago. Hence the rfaitian and 
Costa-Rican cafés, with their daily crowds, 
their thousands of cups of coffee, and the 
stream of praises that waitresses and cashiers 
listen to all day long. “Curious housewives 
may like to know that between sixty and 
seventy pounds of coffee are roasted and 
ground each day to provide two thousand 
cups of strong drip coffee. 

All the coffee countries are cocoa coun 
tries,and the two beans are exhibited side by 
side. It puzzles the North American palate 
to tell whether the coffee of the old Dutch 
plantations excels that of the Americas ; 
whether their tea surpasses any other grown 
near the Indian Ocean; and whether the co- 
coa as finally made ready in Amsterdam dif 
fers from the other Dutch cocoas. The 
quaint little Dutch cocoa-house on the I ake 
Front has served as many.as nine thousand 
cups of cocoa in a day—each cup prepared 
by itself, too, with a spoonful of soluble co 
coa, a spoonful of sugar, filled up with boil 
ing water. The house, with its carved walls 
and furniture, its pretty tiling and Delft or 
naments, was brought from Holland entire. 

The costumes of the waitresses, repre 
senting women of different provinces, were 
brought over too, and the atmosphere and 
surroundings are complete. A Boston choco 
late firm that Lhasa pavilion on the Lake Front 
has dressed its waitresses after Liotard’s 
famous crayon of ‘* La Belle Chocolatiére ” 
in the Dresden Gallery, but the gay little 
Chicagoese in rustling silk skirts and satin 
caps are too much a product of this continent 
and century to more than suggest the demure 
Viennese who became a duchess. Mexico, the 
only rival these chocolate firms and -coun- 
tries could fear, is strangely absent from 
this practical competition, for a Mexican 
restaurant or village with pipkins of choco 





BAZAR 


Food raised with Cleveland’s 
baking powder has no bitter 
taste, but is sweet and keeps 
sweet and fresh. 


(‘LEVELANDS 


Baxine POWDER: 


«Pure and sure.” 
A rounded teaspoonful of 
Cleveland’s baking powder 
does more work 






and finer 
work than a heaping one of 





any ‘other. 


1893. Tu Every 
Variety. 


For HAND 





Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
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bridge facing it. is fragrant with the incense | late brought to a foam by dusky damsels 
that drink. Green coffee in sacks, orna would have been the favorite ‘resort of its 

mental bags, glass jars, and compartments | kind. Little Trinidad alone proves the merits 

fills the creat “hall of the Brazil Building. | of the West Indian bean, by its cocoa-room | 

and there is a practical exhibit on the lawn in | in the Agricultural Building 

the way of a café, that is a café in the most Euiza RvuwaMAH ScrpMore. 

literal sense Costa Rica, Haiti, and Gua 


temala have cafés adjoining, and fully prove 


| 





the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louts, San Francisco. 


ASK 5K FOR BARBOUR’ Ss. 


BALL’S 





BONED WITH 


KABO 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 


If they do we will cheer- 

fully return the money 

id for them, if the 
is not 


Satisfactory in all respects 
After cnciieae Wear 
CORSETS It may be returned to us and 
money will be refunded. 


CHICACO CORSET COMPANY 
Chicago and New York. 





Tam a 
little boy 
just 1 
My little sis- 
ter has taken four bottles 





years old. 


of Piso’s Cure for Con- 
sumption, and it is the first 
thing that has ever done her any 
good. She is only 4 years old, and 
has had a very bad Cough ever since 
she was a year old, till now she is al- 
most entirely over it-—BIRT FRED- 


ERICK, Keensburg, Ills., Mar. 20, '93. 
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— a 
Digestion- - 
Complexion - 





=| are all intimately connate 


—practically inseparable. 
= Though the fact is often s=-— 
SS ignored, it is nevertheless —=— 
=. true that a good complex- 
SS ion is an impossibility with- = 
SS out good digestion, which S=—— 


=SSSS in turn depends on good 
—= eget = 
a 








= her cheeks, with those of 
———=s her family, will be far ==—— 
more likely to be “ Like a === 


rose in the snow.” =—— 
—— 

4 ; na 

CoTToLeENe is clean, deli- = 


cate, healthful and popu- 
lar, Try it for yourself, = 
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Made only by 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Chicago, St. Louis, Nontreal, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Praneisco, etc. 








BARGARREN ART BED SPREADS 
AND SHAMS, 


With Woven Borders, Tinted and Plain Centres. 


THE NEW WORCESTER CLOTH 


For Embroidery Purposes. Antique Effects. Send 
for samples, 

J. BR. LEESON & ©0., 
317 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 








RICKSECKER’S FACE POWDER 
onceals ee Boothe meet 

eautitul Effect, Don’t Show, 
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riority over all others. 

ink or Yellow, 25c. Wo 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING 


IN 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Displayed advertisements, per seagate line, one 


insertion - 7 - - - $1.00 
Special Reading Notices, per line, one insertion - 2.00 
Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines). Width of 


column, 24 inches. Four columns to a page. 


DISCOUNTS. 


The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (ut not both) as follows : 


6 insertions, or 260 lines, within one year-- 10% 


13 ~ or600 “ o -- 16% 
26 "4 or760 “ ze o. ee 
62 a3 or1000 “ * ba -+ 264 


Standard of measurement, Nonpareil , 
words to a line, twelve lines to an inch 


average, eight 


Advertising pages close Saturday 
Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
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